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THE MANGLED 


Tue Government on the first day of the debate 
on the Beveridge Report administered to the 
country’s hopes of a better world the severest 
shock they have yet received: Sir John Ander- 
son’s verbose speech left us guessing, at some 
crucial points, what precisely it is that the Gov- 
ernment intends; but Sir Kingsley Wood next 
day was more explicit in negation. The starting 
point of its case is that it is afraid of the cost of 
the scheme, which means that, in spite of some 
comforting phrases, it is not really determined to 
maintain national productivity at a socially desir- 
able level. That dissipates every chance of bold, 
national planning. It has capitulated to the 
insurance companies without so much as a sham 
fight. It has made it fairly clear that it means to 
bring none of the proposals of the Report into 
force until the war is over, or to create a Ministry 


THE RED 


Tue Red Army, now on the eve of its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, has one peculiar distinction : 
never in military history has an army been so 
grotesquely under-estimated both by its friends 
and its enemies. Some day we may learn how 
far British foreign policy in the crucial years 
1933-38 was influenced fatally in the direction 
of appeasement by the misguided belief in 
Whitehall that the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 
could give no adequate backing to a collective 
stand against aggression. It is certain that in 
1941 Hitler and the German General Staff, 
though they had better means of knowing the 
facts, utterly miscalculated the odds when the 
decision to invade Russia was taken. They may 
have drawn faulty inferences from the showing 
made by a few low-category Russian divisions 
used by Stalin in the early stages of the Finnish 
campaign. They may simply have considered 
that the formidable Panzer and motorised infantry 
striking force which they created in the winter 
of 1940-41 would vanquish any army not simi- 
larly equipped. More probably they shared 
with other western General Staffs the illusion 
that an army born of revolution, and whose 
command had not long since been purged of 


of Social Security at any time. It has cut down 
the proposal for family allowances to a pitiable 
figure which yields 2s. 6d. for each child in a 
family of two. It has swept away Sir William’s pro- 
gressive proposals for old age. Much else is either 
doubtful or disappointing. But the most sinister 
thing in the pronouncements was the revelation, 
hidden in verbiage, that unemployment and dis- 
ability benefits are to be paid only for a limited 
period. There must be, Sir John Anderson 
argued, in addition to a compulsory training 
scheme, some other “ effective safeguard against 
abuse of unemployment benefit.” The safeguard 
Sir John has in mind is, we take it, the lash of 
hunger and shame. In other words, after a 
limited period of benefit, the unemployed or 
disabled man will be handed over in s®me form 
to “ means tested” Public Assistance. The central 


ARMY AND 


‘unreliable’ senior ex-Tsarist officers, 
bound to lack “ professional ” efficiency. 
They know better now. Taken to some extent 
by surprise, before adequate defensive disposi- 
tions could be made, the Red Army preserved 
its cohesion and incomparable morale through 
the long retreat to the very gates of Moscow in 
the summer and autumn of 1941. Despite grave 
losses in men and material it counter-attacked 
during the following winter with vigour and, 
within limits, success. Once again, in 1942, an 
overpowering German concentration — though 
this time on a narrower front—had to be met 
by a deep withdrawal during which the enemy 
spear-head was first blunted and finally brought 
to a standstill. Then, for the second time, the 
Red Army launched a general counter-offensive. 
The results have already far surpassed those 
attained during the previous winter, and it is 
clear that the explanation is not to be sought 
exclusively in the weakening, through casualties, 
of the German defence. The German soldier 
is fighting as well as ever; and, however rash 
may have been Hitler’s strategy in ordering a 
simultaneous advance both to the Volga and the 
Caucasus, there is little to criticise in the tactics 


was 


REPORT 


idea of the Report, the recognition of the right 
of a man and his wife to a minimum of 40s. a 
week in all circumstances is thus thrown over- 
board. So far from abolishing the fear of want, 
the Government realises that want has its uses 
in a competitive society. The Indians are not the 
only people excluded from the Atlantic Charter. 
Hardly less intolerable, with the spectre of infla- 
tion on the horizon, was the rejection of the 
stipulation that all the figures in the Report must 
vary with the cost of living. It is idle to pretend 
wer F per cent. of the Report is assured. Its 
basi¢ principles are gone. If this really is the 
Government’s last word, it seems to us intolerable 
that the Labour Party should remain in the 
Coalition. If it does so, it risks the loss of the 
younger generation and defection of all that is 
vital within it. 


ALLIED POLICY 


of his army commanders. ‘Yhat has happened 
is that the U.S.S.R., having started the defence 
of its territories with an army of first-rate quality, 
inferior to the enemy only in material and the 
practical experience of its commanders, has forged 
in the fires of war a fighting force fully as efficient 
as the Wehrmacht. The operations of the past 
three months have demonstrated that the Russian 
High Command has learnt the art of timing 
perfectly a series of co-ordinated offensives on an 
immense scale; its detailed planning and staff- 
work appear to be as excellent as, time after time, 
its sudden and disconcerting thrusts, based 
seemingly on a well-developed system of intelli- 
gence, have been daring. The Russians’ supply 
organisation, in a winter campaign over a terrain 
with indifferent rail communications, has worked 
wonders, and one of the chief factors in their 
continuing victories has been the extreme mobility 
of their shock formations and the speed with 
which reconnaissance has been followed up by 
armour and artillery. The fruits have been the 


. progressive rout of the Germans at Stalingrad, in 


the Caucasus, on the Donctz and the recapture 
of Kharkov. 
It is still impossible to predict 


how much 
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farther the impetus of the Russian offensive’ 


can be carried. General Dittmar, the broadcaster, 
is reduced to seeking comfort for his German 
listeners in the reflection that there is ample 
**room for manoeuvre’’ between the Donetz 
and the Vistula. On the other hand; the Third 
Reich still commands great resources in pro- 
duction capacity; and, with the aid of slave 
labour, it may be possible for Sauckel to mobilise 
for the Front sufficient fresh man-power to 
avert early collapse. It is not Germany itself 
but its satellite Powers that look like cracking ; 
Hungary, suffering-from the crippling losses of 
man-power has recently put forward peace- 
feelers on her own behalf. The German Generals 
may already be planning to withdraw to the 
Soviet frontier and there make a “ backs to the 
wall’’ stand. Meanwhile, Nazi propaganda aims 
to stiffen German resistance and fri the 
Western bourgeoisies by the danger of “ world 
Bolshevism ” if Germany is defeated. 

For us it is immediately important to realise 
that in any event, the Red Army is likely to play 
a wholly preponderant part in the United Nations’ 
progress towards a decision in the European 
theatre of war. Unless we make the appalling 
and improbable assumption that the European 
war will continue until the United States forces 
eventually deployed on the Continent are num- 
bered in millions, the Anglo-American contribu- 
tion to military victory on land is bound to be 
relatively insignificant, no matter how valuable 
may be the assistance given directly and in- 
directly by the naval and air forces of the Western 
Allies, And it is on land alone that decisive 
victory can be won. It follows that the future 
in Europe depends above all else on the relations 
of the democracies to the Soviet Union; Britain 
may still have an important part to play—provided 
that we take a realist view of our strength and 
decide to stand for the democratic ideas we claim 
to stand for, and discard a social attitude that 
cannot in any case survive in post-war Europe. 

That our assistance to Russia in supplies of 
material, in naval and air co-operation, and in 
the promised diversionary assaults on all possible 
points of the Continent will be unstinted goes, 
we assume, for granted. But there is another 
important field in which we can play an essential 
part. The sooner that we can convince Europe 
that our purpose goes beyond the mere overthrow 
of Hitler and Mussolini, and that we have framed 
and intend to execute plans for the positive 
reconstruction of a Continent from which Fascism 
in all its modes has been eliminated, the sooner 
can we hope for that risorgimento among the 
enslaved workers both in enemy-occupied and 
enemy countries which we must promote if we 
hope for early or abiding peace. If we are to do 
that, the promises of the Atlantic Charter are 
insufficient ; agreement in political warfare must 
be reached with Stalin. 

I'he spate of Nazi propaganda which hopes to 
save German militarism by terrifying western 
capitalism will not, it is clear, succeed. The 
Premier and President have made that clear at 
Casablanca. Unfortunately, what was also clear 
at Casablanca is their lack of will and of power 
to face the implications of their own Charter, 
to repudiate the ‘‘ policy’? of bolstering up 
puppets, left over from a pre-war era of supporting 
Vichyite collaborationists in areas beneath their 
control. Stalin by universal consent is a 
realist ; the hope of making something creditable 
out of this war and of avoiding the danger of 
ending it in a position that already foreshadows 
the next war depends on full and frank discussion 
in Moscow to-day. 


Conversations in Chungking 


We hope it is true that the visit of Field- Marshal 
Dill and General Arnold to Chungking resulted 
in the complete agreement claimed in the British- 
American communiqué. It was high time some- 
thing was done; the pep effects of Wendell 
Willkie’s visit have long worn off and all the 
news that has reached us from China recently 
has been so depressing that we have hesitated 
to write about it without detailed confirmation. 


life. i oe bar ae See reach United 
Nations sak tu Clad seek Ga ah cele 
for the world as failure to reach an: understanding 
with Moscow. 


“Humiliated, Starved and Tortured” 


The Giraud regime in North Africa has pledged 
itself to release political prisoners who do not 
deserve internment. We recommend to their 
notice the case of the prisoners of Djelfa. There 
are 470 Spaniards, veterans of the Republican 
army, already interned for four years; 275 
members of the International Brigade, the est 
group Russian, and about 100 eee 
residents, imprisoned because they tried 
the refugees, or because they are Jews. toes 
the men actually have visas for a which 


they have been prevented from The food 
is reported to be inadequate, there is no sanita- 
tion, the hospital is an open , there is no 


medicine for constant epidemics nor even for 
dysentery or phthisis. ere is much as og 
and some of the prisoners who try to smuggle in 
food for the sick are put into ‘‘ abominable ”’ 
cells. Apart from 50 who are over’55 years old, 
and some 100 who are physically unfit, the 
veterans all want to serve in the Allied armies, 
but not, naturally, under the French, who, as 
these men say in a letter of appeal to General 
Eisenhower, have ‘‘ for long years humiliated, 
starved and tortured them,’”’ They have appealed 
to the head of the Allied services and to General 
Eisenhower, personally offéring their services. 
The suffering of these men has always been a blot 
on the fame of France; they were sacrificed to 
the spite of Franco’s Spain, and later to the 
Fascism of the North African governors. They 
have fought for democracy, that is for our cause, 
and suffered a slow martyrdom of captivity for it. 
Now that we have the responsibility for their 
fate (for hone can doubt that if we choose to 
insist, they will be released) are we to add active 
connivance to our former sin of neglect? It is 
by our treatment of men such as these that our 
truth to our avowed faith will be judged. 


Lord Nuffield Does It Again 


A benefaction of {£10 millions, primarily for 
research, takes the breath away. Yet there will 
be no difficulty in finding good uses within the 
terms of the trust deed for all and more than all 
Lord Nuffield’s latest gift. Medical research, 
teaching and organisation get pride of place 
among the purposes of the new Nuffield Founda- 
tion; but the social sciences and science and 
technology also get their share, and ‘‘ the care and 
comfort of aged persons,’”’ coming at the end of 
the list, is an object large enough to absorb any 
conceivable amount of money. Presumably a 
good deal of the income will go to augment the 
resources of Lord Nuffield’s earlier foundations— 
the Nuffield medical schools at Oxford, the 
Nuffield Hospitals Trust, the Nuffield fund for 
the Special Areas, and Nuffield College, which is 
concerned with the social sciences. The donor, 
on this occasion, has chosen to trail his coat by 
announcing his faith in private enterprise and his 
belief that spontaneous benefactions from those 
who have accumulated great private fortunes “‘ are 
and must always remain a vital factor in the life 
of the nation.” Had Lord Nuffield not thus 
invited comment, it might perhaps have been 
regarded as ungracious to point out how large a 
part of what he gives away would otherwise come 
to the State either now or eventually by way of 
taxation. In effect, Lord Nuffield decides what 
is to be done with his riches instead of leaving the 
decision in large part to the State. This is no 


derogation from the excellence of what he has 
done personally; but it does suggest a doubt 
whether his behaviour furnishes quite as good a 










Report in the House (by a Parlic. 


mentary Correspondent) 
The Cabinet sub-committee which considered 


the Government as a means of initiating 
a debate upon which they hoped no division would 
arise. This resolution was brought to the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party’s Administrative Committee for 


lines of the statement of the National Council of 
‘Labour asking for early legislation on the Report, 
of Greenwood was empowered to put his name to the 
resolution on the understanding that he would open 
the debate and that no other motions would appear 
on the Order Paper from Government supporters. 
Judge of the consternation of the Labour Party when 
they found motions far more in accord with Party 
policy put down not only by Liberals but by 40 Tory 
M.P.s. A lively Party meeting expressed themselves 
very forcibly and insisted that Greenwood should 
press the Government for definite acceptance of the 
Report in principle and for early legislation; the 
Government were to be asked to give full answer to 
these questions on the first day. The Party could 
then decide on its further action. 

Greenwood’s opening speech was that of a man 
who has now emptied himself of everything except 
the power of uttering clichés. It was an unplanned 


- and ill-arranged._speech in favour of a planning of the 


social services. Even his constructive suggestion 
that the Government should introduce legislation 
piecemeal and follow with a co-ordinating measure to 
secure the necessary unity was widely misunderstood 
in the House as an invitation to the Government to 
adopt only part of the Report, Anderson’s reply was 
even more badly received by the House. He read 
a long, dull brief of the kind he might have supplied 
an unenterprising Minister in his own days as a civil 
servant. Though he seemed at times to give pledges 
of implementing parts of the Bill, the refusal of 
the Government to commit itself in favour of a 
Minister of Social Security outraged many ; omission 
of workmen’s compensation for further consideration 
seemed yet another postponement of action to end its 
abuses. A roar of anger greeted the Government’s 
rejection of the proposal for converting industrial 
assurance into a public service. It was felt that their 
idea of having a State death benefit alongside the 
existing insurance company policies so as to avoid 
compensating the companies and their agents was 
an attempt to be too clever by half. 

Following the debate the Labour Party Administra- 
tive Committee met and put down an amendment in 
the names of Alfred Eames, Shinwell, Jim Griffiths 
and Ellis Smith asking for an early implementation 
of the Plan. A subsequent Party meeting told Attlee 
and Morrison very emphatically that they were not 
satisfied with Anderson’s statement; a decision was 
postponed, however, about whether the Party should 
vote against the Government to see whether the 
Government had anything further to propose. The 
Government was therefore faced with the prospect 
of a substantial vote against them on the Beveridge 
Report from rather different quarters than from those 
who opposed the Catering Bill. Whether a Coalition 
Government can survive consideration of questions 
of reconstruction had become on Wednesday 2 
principal subject of discussion in the lobbies. 

That was how matters stood before Sir Kingsley 
Wood spoke on Wednesday afternoon. He destroyed 
any idea that the Government meant to do anything : 
piecemeal legislation to carry out parts of the Bill was 
ruled out; everything would wait on a hypothetical 
comprehensive Act whose scope would depend on the 
financial situation at the end of the war. Capitalism 
had spoken. Sir William Beveridge, listening in the 
gallery with his head between his hands, then went out. 
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MR. GANDHI’S' FAST 


- He cane oor - sufferer 
in to move the sympat gain 

of others for the cause ong de at heart. "Where 
ordinary political methods or reasoning and per- 
suasion fail, he falls back on this new technique, 
based on the ae a of India and the 
....dt is G i’s distinctive contribution 
to political method.” From Gandhi’s Political 
Method by Field-Marshal F¥. C. Smuts. 


Tue ordinary Englishman can scarcely be blamed 
if he shrugs his shoulders when he reads the 
correspondence between the Viceroy and Gandhi, 
and learns that the Mahatma is beginning a three- 
weeks fast. The arguments and the technique 
are alike outside the range of his experience. 
Mr. Bevin does not force the Catering Bill through 
the House of Commons by entering upon a fast 
in order to induce a sense of sin in Sir Douglas 
Hacking. The Western world has never under- 
stood Gandhi’s religion; it is completely alien 
to our rational, pugnacious and materialist tradi- 
tion. True, Gandhi’s ideas are in accordance 
with the teachings of Christ, from which, indeed, 
they partly derive. But Western man, at least in 
the last three hundred years, has accepted a creed 
of progress through material welfare which has 
left no place for the mystical side of 
Christianity. The doctrine of atonement, the 
efficacy of prayer and fasting, the spiritual power 
of suffering—these concepts remain in the creeds, 
but they no longer sway lives and policies in the 
West. Gandhi’s revival of the doctrine of volun- 
tary suffering as a means of reconciliation and 
atonement now seems as odd and impracticable 
to us as it did to the Romans, who, in hanging 
Christ on a cross, thought merely to rid them- 
selves of another jewish agitator. 

To discuss the anthropological and psycho- 
logical basis of fasting would be interesting, but 
lengthy and unhelpful. Gandhi has taken this 
primitive and especially Eastern custom and given 
it a new content. He speaks of it in his corre- 
spondence with the Viceroy as an_ essential 
religious duty when his patience in argument is 
exhausted. He also refers to it as an appeal to 
a “higher tribunal” for the justice which the 
British have denied. The Viceroy argues, as 
most Englishmen would, that it is simply “ poli- 
tical blackmail.” Blackmail, that is, in the sense 
that it is a weapon which may force acquiescence 
when reason and persuasion have failed. Gandhi 
could reasonably reply that if this were in fact 
his object, he would be doing no more by his fast 
than the British do by firearms—which are at 
least as irrelevant as fasting to the rights and wrongs 
of the dispute. But in fact Gandhi has always 
strenuously denied that his fast is intended to 
blackmail or bully his opponent into surrender ; 
he hopes to win by conversion, not by coercion. 

In various writings on the subject of fasting 
Mr. Gandhi has tried to make his position clear. 
If, he says, he were merely indulging in a “‘ hunger 
strike,’ if fasting were frequently resorted to by 
those who do not understand its meaning, if the 
most careful efforts are not made to explain its 
significance to those against whom the fast is 
directed, then fasting would be very wrong. He 
fasts when his religion compels him to do so; it 
is the ultimate weapon which may give reason and 
persuasion another chance and so avoid the 
dangerous lapse into violence. The object of the 
fast is partly to purify and hence give spiritual 
power to the man who fasts, and partly to bring 
home to those against whom the fast is directed 
that they are wrong. This is what Gandhi means 
when he refers to the higher tribunal. He is 
appealing to the conscience of the Viceroy and the 
British to recognise that in the present dispute 
they are in the wrong. If, he insists, it can be 
shown he is wrong, if, for instance, it is proved 
specifically that the leaders of Congress are 
responsible for the violence now proceeding in 


India, he will readily acknowledge his fault. 
The correspondence with the Viceroy turns 
primarily on this question of responsibility. 

India is a long way away, very little Indian news 
reaches the British press, the actual Indian situa- 
tion is quite beyond British imagination. That 
to an Indian the situation may really seem to have 
arisen from British and not Indian fault does not 
occur to most English people. We are conscious 
of good intentions towards India ; it is in every- 
one’s memory that Sir Stafford Cripps, whose 
sincerity nobody doubts, did his best to reach a 
settlement. Perhaps we shall understand the 
Indian view more easily if we remember that we 
have made many promises in the past, particularly 
in the last war, which Indians do not belie.e to 
have been fulfilled. Again, no politically conscious 
Indian forgets that at the outbreak of war in 
Europe in 1939 the British declared war on 

y on India’s behalf without consultation 
with representative Indians ; three hundred and 
eighty million Indians were in fact brought into 
the war exactly as if they had no right to any say 
over their own destiny. In spite of that the 
leaders of Congress at the beginning of the war 
issued a remarkable statement in which they 
promised full support in the struggle against 
Fascism provided that the British war aims 
included independence for India. This statement 
was rejected by the British Government. Thirdly, 
British opinion forgets that, however unwise 
Congress’ refusal of Cripps’ offer may have been, 
the fact is that the other politically conscious 
groups, Muslims, Sikhs and the rest, also rejected 
Cripps’ proposals, and any good they might have 
done in convincing India of British sincerity was 
wiped out at a stroke by subsequent statements 
in which the Prime Minister suggested that 
Congress leaders were working for Japan and 
declared that he would never preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire. 

From any other than the British point of view 
India looks to-day like an occupied country. 
Perhaps we can explain the point most easily by 
referring to the broadcasts of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, the pro-Axis Indian leader who escaped to 
Germany. He broadcasts each week to India from 
Berlin. The Berlin broadcasts, being rude and 
racy, are attractive to all seditious elements in 
India. Subhas Bose, we are informed, gives India 
the following advice: “‘ I myself,” he says, ““ know 
little about sabotage. But you must listen to an 
expert who does—Colonel Britton, broadcasting 
from London. He will tell you exactly what to 
do about railways and munition factories and 
sabotage generally. Do all that he tells you.” 
We are assured by a visitor who has recently 
arrived here that Colonel Britton has had an eager 
audience in India. 

It is possible that this advice from an expert 
in sabotage may account for some of the acts of 
violence which, according to official spokesmen, 
showed a remarkable degree of technical skill. 
Some inkling of the condition of India as an 
occupied country may come to us from the answer 
given last week in the House of Commons when 
Mr. Amery stated that sixty thousand Indians 
had been arrested up to last December, that 
thirty-nine thousand were then still in gaol, that 
the police had been obliged to fire on Indian 
crowds no less than 470 times, and that the troops 
had opened fire on 68 occasions. 

It is this question of Congress violence which 
Gandhi emphasises in justifying his decision to 
fast. The Viceroy assumes throughout the 
correspondence that the leaders of’ Congress are 
themselves responsible for acts of violence, but 
Gandhi, who has never approved of violence and 
who endangered his life by a former fast directed 
against his own followers when violencé developed 
out of the Satyagraha movement, asks for evidence 
of Congress responsibility for violence to-day. 
He fastens as he has always done, on one particular 
moral issyt. He has seen no proof that Congress 
is responsible for sabotage or for violence. The 
newspapers, censored and supplied with informa- 
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tion by the authorities, he regards as inadequate 
proof. The statement of the Home Member, Sir 

inald Maxwell, who gave some account of 
sabotage and violence carried out by Congress, 
was, as Mr. Gandhi quite rightly said, no more 
than a speech by the prosecuting counsel. The 
defence has not been heard. Gandhi no doubt 
has in mind that after the arrest of the Congress 
leaders the police swooped down on towns and 
villages and carried off twenty thousand known 
Congress workers. That they have since been 
forced to arrest another forty thousand and that 
crowds could only be dispersed by shooting 
suggests that the resistance movement in India has 


. gone beyond any organisation that can possibly 


have been instituted by Congress itself. Certainly 
the Government have removed many un- 
desirables from the political scene, but the 
result of imprisoning Congress leaders has been 
not to prevent sabotage, but apparently to 
encourage every form of terrorism amongst the 
irresponsible. It has also given an opportunity 
to Subhas Bose and other Axis propagandists. 

Somewhere embedded in Mr. Gandhi’s mystical 
arguments there is almost always to be found a 
practical suggestion. We see it here in the passage 
where-he pleads with the Viceroy to ‘‘ make up 
your mind to end the impasse,”’ and says that 
“* if you want me to make any proposal on behalf 
of Congress you should put me among 
the Congress Working Committee members.” 
Statesmanship, we believe, would see in this 
remark the opportunity for reopening discussion. 
It may be that Gandhi’s suggestion is the last 
opportunity Britain will ever have of reconcilia- 
tion with that vast body of Hindus, to whom the 
spiritual and practical significance of his fast is 
quite intelligible, and on whom its effects, what- 
ever its immediate outcome, will be immense 
and incalculable. 


DAMP SQUIB 


Text it on the air, 
Tell it oversea, 
Britain will prepare 
Planned security. 
Tell it in the street, 
Pass the happy news, 
Tell it to the Fleet, 
Tell it to the crews, 
Tell it to the crowd, 
Tell it to the groups, 
Now it is allowed 
Tell it to the troops. 
Spread it east and west, 
Shout it south and north, 
Set all doubts at rest, 
Let the word go forth. 
All can not be done 
At a single bound, 
But when peace is won 
If the means are found, 
If we can regain 
Our industrial lead, 
And at home restrain 
Injudicious speed, 
If we hold our own 
In our export trade 
When the cost is known, 
When the risks are weighed, 
If our burden’s eased, 
If our income rise, 
If we have appeased 
Private enterprise, 
If we plan to do 
What we can afford 
Leaving details to 
A Statutory Board 
Backing social aims, 
Straining every nerve, 
Meeting public claims 
With a wise reserve, 
Let us rest content, 
Sometime, if we can, 
We shall impiement 
Half the Beveridge Plan. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Some day the rumour that Hitler has been 
deposed or killed will be true. It follows naturally 


from his obvious failure as a general, his silencer - 


on January 30th, and the efforts that are being 

= Sy Oe eS Cee? 
way for a peace with Hitler out of way. 
Goring, you will remember, talked of a deal 
which would be possible ‘“‘ with gentlemen but 
not with Bolsheviks.’’ From Scandinavia the news 
reaches me that the Germans have suddenly 
become very anxious not to stir up trouble—their 
line is now reconciliation between the patriotic 
opposition and the Quisling party, and the 
Quisiing Norwegian Press has been told to 
“‘ refrain from unbalanced attacks on England.” 
In brief, the Nazi plan is to hold out, on a far 
distant line, perhaps on the Polish frontier, and 
to try to make peace with Britain and the United 
States lest Europe should be Bolshevised. Feelers 
are pushed out through a variety of channels. 
Laval and Vichy have always had good contacts 
and friends in Washington and Wall Street, while 
Ciano is now stationed at the very centre of 
Catholic Fascism at the Vatican. Such moves, 
through the Vatican, Spain and Portugal and 
elsewhere will be continued, perhaps with 
suitable changes at the top of the Nazi régime. 
A mere “‘ unconditional surrender ’’ conference at 
Casablanca will not deter the Nazi leaders. 

* * x 


As the prospect of Nazi defeat improves the 
roblems of national unity become more acute. 
‘he profound peace of war will give way to the 

bitter disharmonies of prospective peace. In this 
country we are probably now enjoying a more 
peaceful time than we shall know for years to 
come. The revolt of the majority of Conservative 
members not directly in Government pay over 
the Catering Bill and the Beveridge struggle are 
only the first significant symptoms. Everyone dis- 
cusses how the parties will group. Mr. Attlee, 
who has ceased to mean anything at all as Labour 
Party leader, would make a good peer. Mr. 
Morrison is making a powerful bid for leadership. 
His last speech, which showed the influence of a 
highly competent economist, was an effort to 
state the possibilities for Great Britain after 
the war on the assumption that something like 
“national unity”? remained. His speech was a 
reminder to the Left that Britain’s economic life 
will be conditioned by her relations with America 
and Europe. Short of a Socialist revolution, he 
implied, which would make us dependent on the 
Soviet Union, the limits of change are sharply 
define 
x x * 

Mr. Morrison, it seemed to me, was en- 
visaging a situation in which a centre party of 
progressive elements in the Labour Party, the 
more realistic Tories and the Liberals could form 
a government, with the extremists on both flanks. 
A letter from a close student of the last twenty-five 
years ‘indicates that there are dangers as well as 
advantages in such an outlook. Referring to our 
leading article in this paper last week about ‘‘ We 
and They,’ my friend writes: ‘‘ Over the week- 
end I was reading a number of studies dealing with 
the advance of German monopoly capitalism in 
the °20s, under the Weimar Republic, when the 
German Social Democrats surrendered one 
position after another for the sake of maintaining 
national unity. I was struck by certain simi- 
larities between the social economic changes 
taking place in this country to-day and those in 
Germany twenty years ago.’’ Moral? That 
gradualism, if it is part of a steady determination 
to advance to a Socialist goal as opportunities arise 
is often correct policy. But gradualism which is a 
series of concessions from fear of losing office or 
of being involved in tough and dangerous struggles 


is a fatal disease of social democracy. 
7 x *x 
A cloud lifts as one hears that Rostov and 


Kharkov as well as Stalingrad are back in Russian 
hands ; soon we may hope Dnepropetrovsk too 
will be free of Nazis. Rostov is a singularly happy 
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the factory and allowed to go over part of it. A 
Russian engineer with American experience 
showed us the shops; there were women, only 
recently recruited from the land, working steam- 
hammers and the like. It was obvious that every- 
thing was still very much in the trial and error 
stage. No complete tractors were coming off the 
belt; only parts were being made, and these 
apparently very spasmodically. Plenty to cor- 
roborate the delighted pessimism of the capitalists 
amongst us. I was told in confidence later that 
the real reason for the hesitation in letting us go 
to the works was that they had begun to make 
munitions, and that this was a secret. 


x * * 


We reached the Dnieper dam; it was near 
completion. We stayed in bare apartments 
which had the characteristics that Zoshchenko 
laughs at; that is, there were showers without 
roses to spray the water over you, and nothing 
was finished. We thought at first*we were in a 
new hotel, only to learn that we were housed in 
a block of partially built workers’ flats. Since then 
many such blocks must have been built to go 
with the group of factories constructed in con- 
junction with the great dam. I remember stand- 
ing on the dam and asking for what this colossal 
energy was to be used. Oh, they explained, -it 
would make power for a million workers in the 
factories and on the farms for miles around. 
But, I said, where are the million workers ? 
The explanation that followed impressed on me 
the immense novelty of the Soviet idea. Lenin 
had said that ‘electricity plus Soviets equal 
Socialism.’’ Well, here was a place where you 
could make electricity whether there were workers 
or not. You made it and you brought the workers 
to the electricity instead of the electricity to the 
workers. Our guide was Tolokonsky, who after- 
wards went to the Embassy at Washington. He 
said, ‘“‘Don’t be depressed about what you 
have seen in Russia to-day. What I think about 
is the power that the Soviet Union will have 
developed in ten years’ time.’’ Just how right 
he was we all know to-day, and the power, which 
lies ultimately in the capacity of ordinary people 
to work together to attain a common end, is still 
there; it will rebuild and spread the idea of 
Socialism in spite of the destruction of houses and 
buildings and engineering works. 


* * * 


The Midlothian election is the first occasion on 
which a Common Wealth candidate, standing as 
such, has come near to election. I gather that 
Tom Wintringham was handicapped by a shortage 
of cars after black-out. Most of the Conservative 
voters were easily raked in during daylight; it 
took real enthusiasm for working people to walk 
to the polls on a very dirty night. To me the 
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at the beginning of last week 


** Welfare.’’ It is clear, I think, that the successor 
to General Willans should not take on both these 
functions. They should be divided between two 
thoroughly competent people. There may be 
one or two high military figures competent to 
take on the education job which General Willan; 
has been ae OS I myself favour the appoint- 
ment of a well-known educationalist with academic 
rather than military experience. It is of great 
importance that the appointment should not be 
a routine War or Conservative 
Central Office affair. Army Education is only 

inning and it will become of more importance 


i 


often remembers Admiral Fisher’s remark that 
the British Empire would disappear some time 
because it would be Buggins’s turn. Buggins 
must not be allowed to get this job. 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to R. Lewis. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


A B.B.C. official stated that there was no likeli- 
hood of a woman being appointed to his [Mr. Alvar 
Lidell’s} job. Pressed to say why, he replied: 
“She might have to read bad news.”—Reynold’s 
News. 


A meeting of protest against Sunday opening of 
theatres, which was convened by the Lord’s Day 
Observance Society, was held at Caxton Hall 
yesterday . . . The meeting prayed for the defeat 
in Parliament of the “ God-dishonouring pro- 
posals,” and one prayer asked that * God would deal 
with Ivor Thomas as he dealt with Saul of Tarsus.” 
Mr. Thomas, Labour M.P. for Keighley, asked the 
Home Secretary in December to prevent the ban- 
ning of “wholesome” Sunday entertainment.— 
Times. 


Saying he was in favour of Rome being bombed 
Councillor R. Richards, who was yesterday in- 
stalled as President of Eastbourne Chamber of 
Commerce, told the members that Eastbourne 
people considered Eastbourne was as beautiful as 
Rome. He had been in several Italian towns, and 
he considered that they had got nothing compared 
with this country.—Sussex Daily News. 


Coun. E. T. Rhodes observed that there were in 
the fiction section of libraries a proportion of books 
which contained ejaculations and expressions as 
“ Good Lord ” and “ My God.” Such expressions 
were not in good taste, and he asked the chairman 
if anything could be done to eliminate such books, 
or at least reduce their number.—Huill Daily Mail. 
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OUR NORWEGIAN ALLY 


er the war! Norway’s economic back- 
» the same writer explained, was due to 
that Britain had forced her to buy her 
this country. 
Minister of Culture. and Enlightenment, 
Rolf J. Fuglesang has made little headway in his 
efforts to apply Nazi race-theory to his own 
countrymen. His favourite theme is the need 
for a powerful Germanic race which he sees. as 


an American raum. Norway, he tells a sceptical 
audience, is confronted by a gigantic struggle 
between the Nordic ‘‘ Prinzip ’’ and the ‘‘ Jewish- 
Capitalistic and Bolshevik Prinzip.”” The out- 
come of the struggle would and must be a United 
Europe in which the Germanic race would co- 
operate for common aims. Another Norwegian 
Quisling, Hr. , the Minister of Finance, 
plays up the chief —the U.S.S.R. Russia, 
in Tzarist days, he said in one speech, had had 
its eyes on Trondheim as “‘ a natural harbour for 
Asia on the Atlantic coast,’”? and implied that 
Soviet policy had the same objective. After the 
Casablanca Conference, Quisling followed his 
master’s voice in Berlin and conjured up the 
terrible things which would follow a German 
defeat. The Red Armies, he prophesied, would 
not be satisfied with Finland. They would 
march on the shores of the Atlantic and fulfil the 
Soviet dream of a ‘‘ Scandinavian Federated 
Soviet Republic,” with a ‘‘ North Norwegian 
Soviet Republic” as a part of it. It was no use 
believing that America or Britain could save them 
from Bolshevism ; only Germany could do this. 
The great majority of the Norwegian people 
have demonstrated their hatred of Nazi “‘ pro- 
tection ’? by resistance which is marked by great 
courage and by an extraordinary unanimity. 
Take the case of the Trade Unions. The Nazi 
technique was permeation instead of the dissolution 
they enforced in the case of the political parties. 
Quislings and Nazi Commissars were given the 
key positions and ordinary trade union activity 
gradually came to a standstill. But the spirit 
of ‘* free trade unionism ’’ was never crushed. 
It remained loyal, and when circumstances 
demanded it, a wave of disciplined opposition 
swept the country. When, for instance, the 
Nazis tried to conscript labour for the building 
of fortifications, strategic roads and railways, 
airfields and naval bases, they were faced with 
such resistance that the Directorate of an airfield 
north of Narvik complained in a circular to all 
the firms involved that ‘‘the productivity of 
labour on some of the building sites has sunk 
to an absolute minimum on account of the 
action of the workers.’”’ The climax of trade 
union resistance came last summer when Quisling 
planned to form a Labour Front, to summon a 
Fascist Assembly on September 25th, to make 
“peace’’ with Hitler and then to mobilise the 
Norwegian youth for war against the Axis. 
The underground leaders of the trade unions, 
who keep contact with and give guidance to the 
workers, published full details of Quisling’s 
scheme. The illegal paper, Free Trade Unionism, 
of August 15th carried the statement: ‘‘ If the 
Tabour Front is formed a contribution strike 
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. . i 
all . Out. of the Unions” 
was its advice. Thousands of letters of resigna- 
tion began to pour in. The workers won. 
announce the cancellation of his 


judiciary. Later, when the quislings set up a 
’ Association under a Nazi commissar, 
and made it compulsory, about 95 per cent. of 


Norwegian teachers have written a new page 
in the t for liberty. ‘‘ You are spoiling my 
game,”’ Quisling said to a secondary school near 
. “You are preventing me from 
concluding peace with Germany. It is the 
teachers’ fault that Norway is not regaining 
her freedom.”’ It was an unexpected testi- 
monial to the teaching profession which refused 
to be nazified. In the spring of 1942, after 
various efforts to win them over had failed, 
Quisling decreed compulsory membership’ of a 
Teachers’ Labour Front. Out of 14,000 teachers 
over 12,000 rejected the decree. . 

Parents and children joined in the protest in a 
moving display of solidarity with the teachers. 
The Chief of the S.S. and Gestapo forces in 
Norway were called in to arrest 700 of the teachers, 
and many of them were sent to labour camps and 
prisons. The last of them were released only in 
November, 1942. To-day, the crisis in the 
schools is officially at an end. But many official 
notices of educational difficulties—shortage of 
accommodation, of teachers, of fuel—point to a 
sorry state of education in a country which has 
long prided itself on its educational system. 

To the Trade Unionists, the Lawyers and the 
Teachers we must add the Norwegian Church. 
The struggle began in 1941 when the police 
department announced the abolition of the oath 
of secrecy. ‘‘ To abolish this Magna Carta of 
conscience,’’ Bishop Berggrav .and six of his 
colleagues wrote, “‘is an attack upon the very 
heart of the Church.”’ Pastoral letters followed 
and congregations stood firmly behind their 
leaders. When the Church struggle against 
nazification reached a climax in April, 1942, only 
27 out of 1,100 clergy gave their allegiance to 
the quisling church authorities. In these extra- 
ordinary circumstances, the militant clergy have 
formed their own Church Council with which 
the Quislings have been forced into discussion. 
This Provisional Church Council was pronounced 
illegal last August, but in September the quisling 
church authorities asked it to send representatives 
to negotiate! The Provisional Church Council was 
powerful enough to refuse the political man- 
oeuvres behind this request which became plain 
as soon as negotiations began. Last November 
it issued a protest against the wave of anti- 
semitism ; throughout the country congregations 
heard from the pulpits the protest addressed to 
Quisling. ‘‘ The Church cannot be silent when 
God’s commandment is trampled underfoot. . . . 
stop the racial hate which is being spread in 
our country.” 

And so the Church struggle goes on. Every 
day clergy are banished from their homes and 
put in prison. Bishops have to report daily to 
the police, ‘‘ in order to prevent their acting as 
agitators among the clergymen and congregations.”’ 
Fuel is refused for the churches. Recently, only 
four out of 220 theological students agreed to 
ordination by quisling ‘‘ bishops.”’ 

To the workers and lawyers, the teachers and 
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the clergy must be added many thousands of 
other Norwegians whose opposition to fascism 
remains unbroken; the 300,000 members of 
sports organisations who since November, 1940, 
have refused to take part in games run by the 
Quisling party; thousands of men and women 
who distribute illegal papers and individuals 
and groups of people who help thcir countrymen 
to escape to Britain and to join up with the Nor- 
wegian Navy in keeping open the shipping lines 
of the Allies. Together, they are united, as 
King Haakon once said “‘ like a strong wall,”’ 

Where and what it may be asked, is the strength 
of the Nazis in Norway? The Nazi Party, the 
Nasjonal Samling, claims about 35,000 members 
(out of 2,900,000 people), some of whom: 
at any rate, were members who planned Quisling’s 
easy access to power. A certain number of indus- 
trialists have preferred the short-sighted. temporary 
profits of collaboration in iron mines and 
aluminium production. Together they con- 
stitute no more than 2 per cent. of the population. 
To this small number must be added 400,000 
Germans, military and civilians, in many parts of 
the country, manning one of the largest ‘‘ U’’ boat 
bases at Trondheim, building fortifications and 
communications where Norwegian labour is not 
enough or is not to be trusted. This cnormous 
German population helps to build up the most 
dangerous of Hitler’s allies, namely hunger. 
No-one has yet died of hunger, one quisiing 
propagandist said proudly, but he failed to add 
that most people were hungry. The Germans 
in Norway have to be fed—cn Norwegian pro- 
duce; they have confiscated stocks of fat and 
whale-oil and fish; they have requisitioned large 
quantities of meat and about one-seventh of 
Norwegian cattle. 

Illness, malnutrition and hunger help Hitler, and, 
in time, weaken resistance. The Norwegians, like 
the peoples of other occupied countries to-day, 
hope that their liberation will not be too long 
postponed. But—and it is important that we 
should understand this—the Norwegians have 
taken the political tragi-comedy of North Africa 
to heart. ‘‘ The Darlan incident,’’ a leading 
article in the Norsk Tidend wrote, ‘‘also has its 
significance for Norway and the other countries. 
Political and military aims must go hand in hand, 
otherwise we shall find ourselves on a slippery 
slope. Our aim, a free and democratic Norway, 
can never be achieved by a fascist compromise. 
No good Norwegian has ever had any doubts 
about this, and he will never agree to it.’’ 


THE STATE AND 
INDUSTRY 


[This is the third and concluding articie of 
our series om “full employment,” which, it is 
argued, can be theoretically assured in a system 
half-way to Socialism; it is for psychological 
reasons, we suggest, that this technical possibility 
is unlikely to be realised.) 

In the two previous articles in this series we 
have examined certain of the implications of a 
policy of ‘‘ full employment ’”’ and have tried to 
furnish a provisional answer to the frequent 
question whether there is a practicable resting- 
point between capitalism as we have known it 
in the past and the Socialist economic system 
which we ourselves regard as, in the long run, 
the only effective instrument for solving the 
major problems of twentieth-century production 
and distribution of wealth, We must now 
inquire briefly how the tentative answers which 
we have made fit in with what is being pro- 
pounded in those capitalist circles where plans 
for a brave new world are being made. The two 
most important pronouncements of this order 
are the manifesto recently issued in the name of 
120 leading industrialists under the title “A 
National Policy for Industry ’’ and the pamphlet 
on ‘*‘ The Problem of Unemployment ”’ still more 
recently published under Unilever auspices, 
The somewhat earlier manifestos of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries and the Chambers of 
Commerce can be ignored for the present pur- 
pose ; for in relation to the matters we have been 











discussing they said As 
. t this, both the “é 120” and “ »” 
the need for 


extensive ‘‘ public works”? designed to maintain 


the volume of investment in periods of threatening 
depression. 

So far, so good; but at this point divergence 
begins, not.merely between our view and that of 
the exponents of the new capitalism, but also 
among these exponents themselves. The “‘ 120” 
are prepared to contemplate both a considerable 
{albeit undefined) extension of the sphere of 
public operation of industry, provided that this 
takes the form of ‘‘ Public Corporations” and 
not of civil service control, and also a substantial 
regulation of monopolistic practices and of any 
capitalist policies designed to restrict output or 
to maintain prices at an unreasonable level. As 
against this the Unilever pamphlet, while calling 
upon the State to do a great many things for the 
purpose of maintaining employment, appears to 
reject out of hand any sort of State control over 
privately owned industry, and puts the entire 
emphasis, apart from the measures of, State 
action for stimulating industry (or for repressing 
booms in case of need) on the action of the in- 
dustrialists themselves. Complete - self-govern- 
ment for the capitalists appears to be con- 
templated, without any State control or inter- 
ference with their doings. There is no recognition 
corresponding to that of the ‘‘ 120” of the need 
to prevent industrialists from abusing their powers 
80 as to create scarcity instead of plenty and 
counteract by monopolistic practices any steps 
the State may take by monetary action or by 
*‘ public works’? to keep unemployment at a 
satisfactorily low level. 

This difference is the more significant, because 
in other respects there is so much common to 
the twe pronouncements. The “‘ 120,” as well 
as the Unilever spokesman, are great believers 
in the virtues of profit-seeking capitalist enter- 
prise, in the desirability of close association on 
the part of business men, both in industrial and 
trade associations and generally over a wide field, 
and in the capacity of industry of its own free will 
to serve the public instead of seeking to exploit it. 
But the ‘‘ 120”’ go some way in recognising that 
there are exceptions, and that the public cannot 
be asked to trust the industrialists with large 
powers of compulsory regulation of their affairs 
without safeguards against the abuse of the 
extensive authority they propose to assume. 

The ‘‘120”’ are, in this respect, a long way 
ahead of the ‘‘ Unilever’’ spokesman. But we 
are not greatly reassured. It would be 
indispensable, we believe, within the general 
framework of their proposals, to go a great deal 
farther than they have declared themselves ready 
to go in placing each industry that desires to 
organise itself in an inclusive association and to 
enjoy either any form of State assistance or the 
right to exercise any compulsory powers under a 
constitutional code. This would embody provision 
for continuous public scrutiny of costs and prices, 
for representation in its counsels of the public 
and of the workers and not merely of the capi- 
talist interests directly concerned. Also for govern- 
ment endorsement or rejection of any proposal 
to exercise compulsory powers over output, or 
prices, or the entry of new firms into the in- 
dustry, or any other matter that might be made 
the means of monopolistic restriction or the fixing 
of profit-margins unduly high. 

We believe, in effect, that for every considerable 
industry the future form of organisation should 
be either a Public Corporation, involving a 
transfer of the industry to public ownership and 
non-bureaucratic public operation, or, where 
this is not deemed necessary or expedient, the 
institution of a form of public control strong 
enough to ensure the industry’s compliance with 
public requirements in respect of prices, output, 
employment, investment, and, in_ general, 
economic planning designed to ensure “ full 
employment’’ and a progressive improvement 
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series. Our point is that State control must be 
real, strong and pervasive—not a mere pretence 
that will leave fair words to cover up foul deeds. 

We hold this, while associating ourselves fully 
with the dislike of the ‘‘ 120” for bureaucratic 
administration. The Civil Service, we agree, 
cannot be put in the place of the capitalists as 
the director of industrial operations. Any sub- 
stantial extension of State control over capitalist 
industry must involve very great alterations in 
the personnel and methods of government depart- 
ments where industries are to be taken. under 
public operation. The Public Corporation and not 
the civil service department provides the appro- 
priate model. We agree that those who are made 
responsible for the management of industrial 
concerns must be protected against continual 
interference with their day-to-day doings; but 
not that they must be left to determine their own 
higher policy without any superior control. 
It is necessary, not only to take a number of 
particular industries and services out of the 
hands of the profit-seekers, and to reorganise 
them as public concerns, but also to provide for 
their effective working in relation to a general 
economic plan laid down by the State, through 
its own organs of collective economic control. 
Industries which are not taken over must be so or- 
ganised that they too conform to the requirements 
of the general plan, leaving outside the scope of 
this regulation only such lesser industries as are 
still competitive enough to afford no foothold for 
monopoly control. 

If these terms are broadly acceptable to the 
reformers among the capitalists, they and the 
Socialists can begin to talk business with some 
hope of arriving at a reasonable accommodation, 
with “‘ full employment ”’ as a commonly accepted 
objective and a mutual desire to avoid resorting 
to extremes. But it seems to us that even the 
most advanced groups among the capitalists have 
still a long way to travel before they can be re- 
garded as even attempting to meet the Socialists 
halfway, and that the Socialists, for their part 
will be right to be on their guard against fine 
phrases about the spirit of service, which may 
cover up desires to secure full legal sanction for 
monopoly, or even to rebuild capitalism on a 
semi-Fascist, corporative basis. 
CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow readers to post this 
paper to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and 
Northern Ireland) and to any country of the American Continent 
excepting — of enemy-occupied countries) but 
readers are vised to consult a Post ice or a newsagent 


before attempting to post elsewhere, 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 1d.; Canada, 1d. 
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again. 
county magistrate and his staff, dressed 
in a medley of garments, met me outside the city, 
** Excuse our appearance,”’ said the magistrate 
** but we all lost our clothes in the flood.”” The 
city wall had been washed away, and all but a few 
e were only a small hsien to begin 
with, and poor,”’ he continued, “‘ but we were just 
inni like something after three years 
Now that’s all finished overnight, 
Two things are left, though. One is the trees we 
planted ; the other you'll see later—the spirit of 
the people and their desire to rebuild. So these 
at least remain of our three years’ reconstruction 
and education work. They are the symbols o 
our past work, and the hope of our future.” 

As we walked in at the hsien government gate, 
Magistrate Wang waved his hand airily towards 
some mud. ‘‘ My reception room,”’ he remarked ; 
and, over in another direction, “‘ Here is the 
Educational Department, and the Economic 
Research Department,”’ indicating equally form- 
less piles of mud. A wooden pole had been placed 
across from the fork of one tree to that of another. 
** My two secretaries spent the night upon that 
perch,”’ continued the magistrate. ‘‘ The account- 
ants were up in that tree over there, and the self- 
defence corps soldiers made a platform in the 
trees outside their house. The trees saved every- 

** How about yourself ?’’ I asked. 

**T was up on the roof of our new office build- 
ings,’ he replied. ‘“‘ I had a ladder put up against 
the roof, and pushed women and children up 
until the roof was full, and the water nearly on 
us. Then I went up myself and climbed over tc 
the north side to watch the flood come. 

** There was a terrific roar by that time, and 3 
stench from the muddy water like rain on dr 
mud, only a hundred times stronger. Then we 
saw a white wall (it was just dusk) rushing toward: 
us. There was a horrible jumble of agonised 
noises—donkeys and mules braying, oxen bellow- 
ing, pigs screeching, dogs barking, women shrick- 
ing, children crying, men shouting, and tree: 
cracking under the weight of rocks and coal being 
trundled down from up-stream ; and all the tim: 
the roar of the water. By next morning at daw 
the water was only a few feet deep, but still run- 
ning fast; by eleven o’clock we could come dowr 
and wade through the mud. To-morrow you 
will see for yourself the desolation we found 
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‘everywhere.” 


Next day I started off on a tour of inspection. 
In the first village I came to, thirty out of a popu: 
lation of one hundred and fifty had been drowned. 
Not a single house or part of a house was left in 
the village, which is now a mud flat on which 
some trees are growing. 

‘* What happened when: you saw the water 
coming ?”’ I asked a peasant. ‘“‘ Why didn’t 
you run away?” “‘ The soldiers ran up to the 
high land in time, so we could have done, too, 
really,’ was the reply, “‘ but, you see, we are the 
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in an 
antil ; e cart to a tree before the water came, 
” settled Ut a8 our village is 2 new one the tree was small, 
susandall 204 the flood the cart and tree away 
Yelle together. I was holding my baby, but I swallowed 
ey we so much water that I became unconscious and 
he floo jet him go. My father and husband and two child- 
“Ma ren are all drowned.” 

oceeed “ How do you live now ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ When we 
the ci can beg anything to eat, the great difficulty is 
eran how to cook it. The whole village has only one 
> Tha oF tWO small cooking pots saved, so we all have to 
at a few 08¢ them in turn.” ; 

a heats Ho Chih-Chuin, aged six, could speak enough 
ie fon to tell me that his father and mother had been 
= veo rtied away, and he didn’t know where they 
‘aie’ were. Clinging to a piece of timber all night, 
ga this little chap had crossed the Yellow River from 
iets mg Occupied to Free China! Two brothers Wang 
oo told me they had been carried nearly to the far 
Siactin “fp side of the river by the current, and had managed 











to reach land by swimming. They were pulled 
out by Japanese soldiers on the East bank, sus- 
pected of being spies, and imprisoned. At night 
they escaped and jumped back into the river, 
with which they were very familiar, managing to 
swim across to the bend of the river on the South- 


bols of 
re.”’ 

nt gate, 
rowards 
1arked ; 


is tho West bank in Free China, and walk back to their 
OnoMICM own village. 
4 ser One old lady, a refugee from the Yellow River 
bn mee floods of 1938, was swept off the roof of her house, 
nore clutching her small grandson. Several hours 
rota later she crawled out unhurt, and still with a live 


grandson, fifteen miles downstream. ‘‘ I esca 
him (the river) twice already,’”’ she said, ‘‘ I’m 
not afraid of him any more.”’ 


he self- 
in the 


every“ T was told that my ox had been found on the 
flats about ten miles away, soon after flood,’’ the 
build: villager who was my guide remarked. ‘“‘ But I 
_DUUC'B didn’t go to see.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘ Because 
against three of my children were still missing. There’s 
won UP no point in looking about for your oxen when you 
arty OM can’t find your children.’ This was while we were 
Over (CH still on our way to his village. I shouldn’t have 
4 known we had arrived there, later, unless he had 
eg F “4 told me. 
a ** Here’s our village,’’ he said, walking up a 
<— My slight mound on the mud plain which seemed to 
sinew jg stzetch to the foot of the mountains on the far 
aon side of the river. ‘‘ That bit of house there is 
rick: our new school. The people’s houses, not built 
: - : so strongly, were swept away, and what remained 
Pree was buried under the mud. About six hundred 
©08@ out of our eight hundred population came back 
1¢ UM again from the various places down river where 
= the flood had taken them, but when they saw the 
: run'@ state of our village they just went right away again 
> dow to start begging. There are only forty of us left.” 
yt bay We walked over to a tree under which some 
foun’H people were gathered round an ox-cart filled with 
, flood-borne coal. An old woman was sitting 
ection. @ by herself, crying. ‘‘ What’s she crying about?” 
POP asked the head man. ‘“‘ She has just got back here 
wned. Mf after walking all the way (nearly fifty miles) from 
left in Tungkwan,”’ someone replied. ‘‘ And now she 
which finds the village like this, and her house under the 
mud.”’ 
meates The villagers went through their families, count- 
didn't ing casualties on their fingers for me to note down : 
to the “The Kao family of 7, only 1 left; the Sun 
tigate family of 5, only 1 left; The Li family, 2 out of 


6 left; the Wang family, 1 out of 5 left; the Sung 





family, 3 out. of 8 left ; the Chu family 2 out of 
6 left.’ . Then we came to a family who had only 
lost two. ‘* You don’t need to write that down,”’ 
the head man told me. ‘“‘ We nearly all lost rwo. 
Write down the serious things to tell them.” 

Some women were crying again, and even the 
children, up to that time very proud of themselves 
for having survived, looked solemn. I changed 
the subject. ‘‘ How about organising co-ops. 
for spinning and weaving ? That would give you 
a way of earning money for food ?’’ 

** If you can give us looms,”’ they said, “‘ we'll 
know how to use them. In our old homes 
everybody can spin and weave. In our village 
here about thirty-six families have made looms, 
and more were being built all the time. Now not 
even one is left, nor any spinning wheels.”’ 

**T have cried so much, I just can’t cry any 
more,” laughed a woman with merry wrinkles 
round her eyes. ‘‘ We had mass cries, and 
individual cries, and now I can still cry but no 
more tears will come. I have cried my eyes dry. 
So if you will help us to get looms and earn our 
own living, we’ll be very grateful, I’m sure.’’ The 
villagers stood by, sceptical, but inclined to be 
hopeful, while I took a photo of them standing on 
what had once been their village. 

I had enough material to report now, so I 
mounted my bicycle, and set off for home with the 
last words of the old woman ringing in my ears. 
** So if yeu will help us to get looms and earn our 
own living, we'll be very grateful, I’m sure.”’ 

Grain, loans, spinning-wheels, and all the other 
means of livelihood, for an area one hundred miles, 
by fifteen! What could be done about it? 

AYLWIN HoGG 


A RELIGIOUS PANTOMIME 


Ox February 2nd the Arts Theatre (Great Newport 
Street, near Leicester Square Tube: Tel.: Temple 


7541) revived Androcles and the Lion. These circum- ~ 


stantial particulars may be useful because it was only 
to run for a month, and the play is wartime entertain- 
ment of the first order. True, the performance is not 
first rate, but it is good enough to transmit Shaw’s 
fun at its very best (there are fewer thistles for donkeys 
than usual), also his humane penetration. What we 
are going through now makes us sensitive to this 
religious pantomime. 

Before Androcles and the Lion (1913) he had written 
two plays in which conversion was a main theme, 
Major Barbara and Blanco Posnet, and one farce, 
Fanny’s First Play, where the heroine’s first religious 
experience led her into flouting respectability. 

Before, or after, going to Androcles and the Lion, 1 
recommend reading Shaw’s postscript to it—not the 
preface which, like so many others, is concerned with 
matters that never get into the play at all. As Mr. 
E. Strauss has pointed out in his excellent bock, 
Bernard Shaw’s. Art and Socialism (Gollancz, 6s.), 
those famous prefaces have been repositories for 
opinions which he not only often failed to support, 
but sometimes even confounded—as a dramatist. 
Of course a dramatist cannot create human beings 
unless he lets them go their way, and the upshot may 
not be at all what the author would prefer to prove. 
‘** All my articulate Christians,” he says in that post- 
script, “‘ the reader will notice, have different enthu- 
siasms which they accept as the same religion crly 
because it involves them in common opposition to 
the official religion and consequently in a common 
doom.” 

This is the major conflict in Androcles and the Lion ; 
its substance is the contrast between these different 
types, all in conflict with the powers that be, who use 
a state-religion as a cloak to disguise their indiffererce 
to everything except the preservation of the social 
order. In drawing them Shaw’s insight, humour aad 
what may be called his chivalry (it is the quality in 
him I love most) are at their best. Yet when the 
play. was first performed this superb merit in the 
presentation of these types was pitched on as a damn- 
ing defect. Because the chaotic Ferrovius baw'ced 
like a vulgar hot-gospeller, the meek little Androc'es 
talked namby-pamby, and Spintho was held up to 
contempt, the critics concluded that the dramatist 
intended to satirise religion in these men. Bla:wo 
Posnet had been censored shortly before by the Lcrd 
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Chamberlain as blasphemous. In it a horse-stealer, 
burning in the fires of conversion, had expressed 
his emotions in words which did not regard the 
forms of conventional reverence. Now to allcw 
good taste and convention to get between you and the 
recognition of the thing you profess to reverence is a 
real kind of blasphemy. It may be worse. I am no 
theologian.: I have never been able to make out 
what the sin against the Holy Ghost exactly is, but 
from the context where it is mentioned, it seems to 
be some kind of wilfu] obtuseness or unfairness—the 
acme (to put it secularly) of spiritual blindness. Now 
the merits of Bernard Shaw as a creator are largely 
due to his being entirely free from spiritual snob- 
bery. He has, heaven knows, blind spots, but what- 
ever he admircs in human nature, that he will perceive 
and honour, however smothered it may be in vulgarity 
or silliness. Hence the superb merit of his handling 
of the Christians in this play. Ferrovius is the type 
of overwhelmingly muscular Christian ; the internally 
distraught fighting parson or preacher, whose religious 
life apart from taking others by the scruff of the neck 
and compelling them to come in, is a continual vain 
struggle to acquire Christian benevolence and inner 
freedom and peace. He was born a servant of Mars, 
and until the arena revealed him to himself, he 
supposed himself to be a follower of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Before that revelation he had been deeply shocked by 
Lavinia, the patrician Christian, when she had told 
him she would like to see him fight his way to heaven. 
But after he has let himself go in the arcna and laid 
out six gladiators, and the delighted Emperor has 
offered him a post in his praetorian guard, he sadly 
concludes that she must be right. “‘ The Christian 
god is not yet. . . I must serve the gods that are.” 
Lavinia is the type of martyr who is ready to die 
while possessing the smallest amount of dogmatic 
belief. Heaven means little to her; purgatory and 
hell nothing at all. Bernard Shaw says she is “a 
clever and fearless free-thinker,” but in the play her 
words do not show that. It is true the dogmas of 
Christianity fade from her mind when she is con- 
fronted with death, yet she feels she must die for her 
faith, What is that? “I don’t know,” she tells 
the Roman captain who is in love with her. “If it 
were for anything small enough to know, it would be 
too small to die for. I think I am going to die for 
God. Nothing else is real enough to die for.” This, 
of course, is not free thought but mysticism. In 
contrast to Ferrovius, Lavinia says, “I'll strive for 
the coming of the God who is not yet.” 

It is a difficult part to play. In the first act there 
is a most important line which did not tell. Either the 
producer had not made room for it, or Miss Laffan 
did not realise its significance. When the captain 
taunts her with preferring death to life, Lavinia 
answers, *‘ Death is harder for us Christians,” meaning 
that she has something worth living for. It should 
tell—that line. It is the key to all that follows. 

Now, though Lavinia is the mouthpiece of the 
dramatist’s highest conception of religion, he, like 
Lavinia: herself, recognises genuine religious faith in 
Ferrovius and Androcles ; in both pacifist and warrior. 
Androcles who prefers “to go to the lions with the 
ladies,” is the sort Of little man (Mr. Blakelock inter- 
prets him well) who might wear fibre shoes and india- 
rubber coats in order to avoid using the skins of 
animals; yet in him there burns a flame of 
courage that misery and torment cannot even make 
flicker. He is the antithesis of Ferrovius who, if a 
sword is put in his hand, could, as he says, as soon 
throw it away “‘ as the woman I love from my arms. 
Oh, what have I said! My God, what have I said ?” 
Both are genuinely religious. Lavinia and the 
dramatist recognise this, and though so different, 
they differ still more from those who woild compel 
them to sacrifice to Diana or Jupiter, because these 
men don’t believe in any religion at all. If only 
Diana or Jupiter had stood for anything believed in, 
Lavinia tells her lover she wou'd willingly have 


burnt a pinch of incense and knelt with him at their 
shrines, Symbols do not matter. But they were 
empty shrines and therefore she cannot—must die 


if necessary 
As I said, Androcles and the Lion stands high among 


Shaw’s religious plays. As a wartime play it could 
hardly be bettered because the emotions caught from 
it are courage and an impulse to clarify one’s sense of 


honour—and it is gay! 


DESMOND MacQGantny 
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THE REDFERN GALLERY 


An exhibition of five-and-twenty paintings by 
Pasmore, mostly new, is something of an event. 
His last “‘ One Man Show ” happened to synchronise 
with the fall of France arid so, not unnaturally, failed 
to get the attention it deserved. Since then Pasmore 
has made definite progress, and that, in the circum- 
stances, is. remarkable. Also he has moved in the 
right direction—towards perspicuity. In three such 
recent works as Portrait of the Artist, Girl with Curtain, 
and the small Nude he defines his vision more con- 
fidentiy than in The Flower Barrow, the picture which, 
at the time of his last exhibition, seemed to most 
amateurs: the best thing he had done. The picture 
View on the Medway is another matter. Possibly it 
is the most interesting thing in the show: certainly 
it is not completely successful. The artist has failed 
to discover for his sense of the sky an equivalent that 
accords with the rest of the picture; and he says so 
frankly. No attempt here to conceal inapprehension 
beneath a cloud of “ interesting’ tones and forms. 
On the other hand, in rendering the cows, the water 
and the distant fields, he has been carried by emotion 
to a higher—to a more lyrical—level of expression 
than ever before he attained. This exhibition, delight- 
ful in itself, is further a reassuring statement about the 
progress of one of our best living painters. 

It is a fine treat to discover in the back room a 
set of Picasso’s designs (hand-coloured proofs) for 
Le Tricorne. Beside these miracles of taste and 
science the water-colours of Tchelitchew and Christo- 
pher Wood can hardly be expected to make their pres- 
ence felt. Only four little scribbles by Bérard contrive, 
by virtue of whim and personality, to escape total 
eclipse. Downstairs, as usual, is to be seen a nice 
collection of French paintings, drawings and litho- 
graphs. CLive BELL 


THE MOVIES 
“t's That Man Again,” at the Tivoli 
“ Submarine Alert,” at the Plaza 


I have never been a fan of “ Itma,” and perhaps 
that ruled out the possibility of my enjoying the film 
version. The inspiration of the original has worn 
rather thin. “‘ A penny for the diver, sir,” “ Can I 
do you now?” and Funf combined eerily on the 
wireless to create a no-man’s-land of slapstick ; spread 
out on the screen the surprises are as mechanical as 
trap-doors. Still, by English film standards, It’s That 
Man Again has its funny moments. Mr. Handley 
himself, an old-fashioned character out of Phiz, has 
a hunted and tireless charm, and the accompanying 
comics are good for a turn or two. There is a pretty 
sequence. of encounters in the black-out which ought 
to have taught the director (Walter Forde) where the 
real possibilities of his material lay. The ruined theatre 
provides a better background than the posh revolving 
stage on which this, like so many other crazy films, 
tamely ends. In facta dotty wireless serial, whose chief 


fault is that it has gone on too long, becomes here a 
workmaniike but less explosive Hellzapoppin. 
Submarine Alert is an average thriller about 


enemy agents giving information about shipping to 
submarines. The submarines operate within a mile 
of the American coast. The usual love-story is accom- 
panied by the regulation roof and car chases ; there is 
an old mill, and tortures include a steam room from 
which the hero and his girl are dragged out just in 
time. Why? So that the hero, technically an alien, 
may be rewarded with American citizenship, and may 
deliver a speech saying that America is the best 
country in the world. These new happy endings are 
tougher than the old. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 
* A Month in the Country,” at the St. James’s 
This delightful and revivable play, we are told in a 
programme note, was written in 1850, ten years before 
the birth of Chehov and thirty-seven years before 


the production of Chehov’s first play. The dates 
may surprise a little, but it is natural that we should 
think of A Month in the Country in terms of the later 


dramatist. A leisurely country life, with neighbours 
dropping in and love affairs springing up, walks in 
the garden, fireworks on the lake, the mixture of bore- 
dom and enchantment and interweaving talk, inevit- 


Mr. ‘MacCarthy will discuss this new production at 
length next week. 


“The Family Reunion,” at the A.D.C., 

Cambridge 

Mr. T. S. Eliot’s plays are not philosophic poems 
arbitrarily cast in dramatic form and unsuited to 
stage production, On the contrary, their full plastic 
effect can only be realised on the stage. They demand, 
indeed, a high degree of perception and intelligence 
in producer and actors if the balance is to be kept 
between the abstract and realistic elements so curi- 
ously interwoven in the poetic structure; for the 
sacrifice or over-emphasis of either makes the play 
seem precious or comic or simply unreal. But those 
essential qualities are pre-eminent in George Rylands’s 
production of The Family Reunion at the A.D.C., and 
the result was a performance which held one from 
beginning to end by its poetry, humour and charac- 
terisation. Every part was admirably cast and 
acted, and the actors, all undergraduates appearing 
for the first time on a public stage, rendered Mr. 
Eliot’s supple and beautiful verse as if words and 
rhythm were the natural language of thought instead 
of something disquietingly superimposed. The 
humours of the characters were defined without carica- 
ture and just sufficiently stylised to merge into the 
Chorus without discomfort. All were admirable, but 
Olive Gregg as the Dowager Lady Manchensey, 
Fanny Gatehouse as Agatha, and Pauline Hampton 
as Ivy were exceptionally brilliant imaginative 
characterisations. John Carthy coped finely with the 
difficult part of the hero, Harry. One suspects that 
this character is not quite satisfactorily conceived by 
the author, but the part, as it stands, is also perhaps 
capable of a slightly more stylised rendering, in which 
the bewildering impact of his divided consciousness 
on the “ normal” characters might have some visual 
symbol. The apparition of the Eumenides, though 
ingenious and the best yet devised, one can also imagine 
somewhat more fluid and less defined. This brilliant 
production was a fascinating experience, and Mr. 
Rylands is more than usually to be congratulated. 


SONG 


Put away the flutes 

Into their careful clefts, 

And cut the violins that like ivy climb 
Flat to their very roots ; 

All that a subtler time 

Allowed us we must now commute 
To commoner modes: for here come 
The hieratic trumpet and demotic drum. 
Fall in and follow, let the beat 
Hyphenate your halved feet, 

Feel its imbricating rhythm 
Obliterating every schism 

And split through which you might espy 
The idiosyncratic I. 

Let the assumptive trumpets pace 
And pattern out the sounding space 
Into stillnesses that numb 

By iteration and by sum, 

Till the walls of will fall down 

Round the seven-times-circled town 
Of your mind, and not a jot 

Is left of fore or after thought. 

O slowly go and closely follow 

Toe to heel and hill to hollow 

All the ditto feet that lead 

Onward in a millipede 

To the battle where, as one, 

A hundred thousand tip and run. 


But when the burning sun again 

Behind the hill 

Slides down and leaves the separate slain 

Frosted and still, 

Then over the rued fields, that drum and trumpet 
fled, 

Slow musics rise like mists and wreathe their 
requiem 

Round the bruised reeds, and coldly mounts the 
moon 

Of thought, and rules among the quorum of the 
dead. W. R. RopGERs 


[A reply from some Chorus Girls to Mr. Dennis 
Arundell] 
Dear Mr. DENNIS ARUNDELL, 

What a charming surprise to read your extremely 
erudite letter to us all. We cannot tell you how 
flattered we feel that you should have chosen to address 
us through the columns of a paper that caters for the 
minority who think. We so greatly appreciate, too, 
that you credit us with the ability to understand your 
distinguished literary style, and to interpret such 
expressions as “ sine qua non,” which those who do 
not know us as well as yourself might possibly consider 
to be above our heads. 

We can assure you that your staunch admiration of 


us is reciprocated up to a point, but we must tell you 
that that point is reached when you substitute for your 


undoubted qualities as an actor less obvious qualities 
as a mentor who strives to guard us from the conse- 
quences of what he obviously considers to be our 
thoughtlessness and irresponsibility. 

First of all you should know, Mr. Arundell, the 
dangers of quotations without their context, and when 
you state that one of our sisters remarked, “‘ Some of 
the girls are married, and Sunday is the only day their 
husbands can get leave from the Forces,” you do us 
poor service if you give the public the impression that 
a purely personal expression of opinion from one of 
us is our first and last word in the matter. 

Is it possible, Mr. Arundell, that a slight incon- 
sistency in Mr. Leslie Henson’s speech passed you 
by? Did you by any chance notice that the first 
part of his admirable oration was devoted to telling 
us, among other things, that he had been a staunch 
advocate of Sunday openings for, we think, twenty 
years? Yet, almost in the next breath, he tried to 
convince us that this measure was to be introduced 
for the duration of the war only. Perhaps you, who 
appear to speak for so many of your colleagues, will 
tell us whether this inconsistency is conducive to 
confidence that a six-day week is, as you state he said, 
a sine qua non (forgive us for borrowing the expression). 

But believe it or not, Mr. Arundell, this alleged 
bogy of a seven-day week is not our reason for so 
bitterly opposing Sunday openings. 

Would it be troubling you too much, Mr. Arundell, 
if we asked you to tell us what makes you think that 
there is so great a demand for Sunday openings? 
We have heard a lot about crowds walking the city 
streets on Sundays and drinking their pay away in 
pubs, but we suggest, Mr. Arundell, that they do so 
because they like walking about together, and because 
they want a drink. We have noticed many people in 
the streets on Saturday nights, and discreet inquiries 
have revealed the interesting fact that there have been 
seats for sale at numerous box offices. Do please tell 
us—for we are only poor ignorant girls—why a public 
should ‘be likely to visit a show on Sunday from which 
it has stayed away on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday ? 

Would it surprise you to know that a Member of 
Parliament at a conference recently stated publicly 
that, though he had had many letters from his con- 
stituents opposing Sunday openings, he had not had 
one demanding them, and that out of over a hundred 
M.P.s present not one said that he had had such a 
letter. Another M.P. expressed himself unable to 
understand whence this agitation for Sunday openings 
originated, and we think it was a pity no one told 
him. Perhaps you would care to, Mr. Arundell, as 
you state so glibly that it is as a result of public demand. 

May we point out one or two facts about touring 
that appear to have escaped you? Admittedly touring 
actors do have to travel on Sunday, but they travel in 
reserved compartments at reduced fares and their 
scenery up to a certain amount is transported free. 
Is the Minister of Transport so benign that he will 
allow these facilities in wartime on any other day 
but Sunday? Perhaps you can tell us, out of your 
vast knowledge of affairs, his views on this matter. 

Why should you suppose that landladies’ tempers 
are any more uncertain on Sunday than on any other 
day, and why should you suppose that any touring 
actor should be foolish enough not to write ahead 
and order his Sunday evening meal, and thus obviate 
the necessity of dining expensively at an hotel ? 

Concerning charity shows, you do us scant justice. 
No one in their right mind is suggesting that we do 
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much energy as would be required for a long route 
march in full kit. Therefore, until you have appeared 
in the chorus of a musical show, please do not venture 
~ offer us advice, or you may leave yourself open to 
certain amount of criticism, and also may be accused, 
if not of any worse failing, at least of prejudice. 


Palace Theatre, W.1. 

[Mr. Dennis Arundell replies : “That an advocate 
of Sunday openings should be in favour of Sunday 
during wartime is not inconsistent. 

“ Although certain M.P.s may not have received 
letters in favour of the proposal, and when any new 
proposal is made the antis are usually more loud- 
mouthed than the pros, this recent agitation for 
Sunday openings did originate from a growing public 
demand. Leaving out of count the Gallup Poll 
(organised by the British Institute of Public Opinion) 
in 1941, when 67 per cent. were in favour and 26 per 
cent. against, military authorities have many times 
recently approached both Equity and the West End 
Managers, pleading for Sunday theatres, and certain 
M.P.s approach@d Equity to know what would be the 
reaction of theatrical people if Sunday opening was 

proposed. 

“ Reduced rates for touring actors are apparently at 
the moment available on any day of the week, and 
week-end travel is mot encouraged. Unlike the 
average actor, engine drivers and bus drivers are 
employed the whole year round. 

“ To be able to criticise an egg one does not need to 
be able to lay an egg oneself, but the Palace girls are 
right that I have not been in the chorus of a musical 
show, and so fail to see how flights of stairs and quick 


changes could be more in number on a Sunday than 
on any other day. 

“ But without being gracious enough to answer my 
questions straightforwardly, the Palace girls have 
given one new reason: it is compulsion that is 
objected to. I quite understand! Provided he is not 
tired, provided he has nothing else to do, and provided 
he receives a nice large cheque, the actor will not mind 
appearing on Sunday! How many other trades and 
professions at the present time are allowed to be so 
selfish? I stand by my letter.”—Ep. N.S. & N.] 


Correspondence 


FAMINE RELIEF 
Sm,—May I thank you for the paragraph you 
published in your issue of February 6th on famine 
relief in France. 


I entirely endorse your statement that this strictly - 


limited relief has nothing to do with the proposals of 
wholesale relief made in 1940. As far as Western 
Europe is concerned, it only aims at safeguarding the 
women and children from the fatal consequences of 
undernourishment which have increased mortality 
all over Belgium in the proportion of one to three, 
and the number of people affected by tuberculosis in 
the proportion of one to eight, in certain urban 
districts. That the situation is worsening every 
month, owing to the exhaustion of physical resistance 
and of the savings of the vast majority which allowed 
them formerly to supplement their scanty rations by 
purchases on the black market, is made evident by a 
number of medical reports which have reached London 
during the last year and which have been confirmed 
by the evidence of doctors who have escaped from the 
country as late as August-September last. Their 
conclusions agree with those of neytral experts, such 
as those of. the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations and the Swedish Committee for the Protection 
of Belgian Children. 

As you say, it is essential that the relief given to 
Greece, and which we hope will be continued in 
France, should be extended, under similar safeguards, 
to other accessible countries. The risks involved, if 
the German guarantee were to be violgted, are 
infinitesimal, compared with the risk we are now 
running of witnessing the gradual physical and moral 
disintegration of millions of Allies who have endured 
nearly three years of oppression and hardship. The 
reserves of human energy are not inexhaustible, and 
it would be tragic if a war undertaken for the libera- 
tion of the victims of aggression and for the defence 
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of “ Christian principles” should end by plunging 

the people of these occupied countries in utter despair, 

when a little foresight and good will might still ensure 

their co-operation in the reconstruction of Europe. 
EM. CAMMAERTS 


CIVIL AVIATION 

Sir,—There seems to be general agreement that 
the only way to avoid dangerous national rivalries 
in the field of air transport is to put civil aviation under 
international control. It is not in the power of the 
British Government alone to commit the United 
Nations to this policy. But it is possible for the 
Imperial Dominion Governments and the Govern- 
ment of’ India to take a joint decision now that will 
make the argument for international agreement on 
the lines we want irresistible. 

Let these Governments announce that they will 
grant the right to fly over their territories and to use 
their aerodromes, to any air-lines directly controlled 
by the new League or Confederation of Nations that 
we are pledged to set up at the end of this war. But 
they will retain their full rights of sovereignty in the 
air with regard to all nationally or privately owned 
and/or controlled air lines. 

The territories controlled by these Governments 
cover one-quarter of the earth’s surface and are 
scattered over the seven seas and the five continents. 
No air-line of major importance could exist without 
passing through some of these territories. The 
proposed decision would therefore put into British 
hands a bargaining power that would be practically 
irresistible. 

At the same time our position would be morally 
unassailable and would rally to our side the great 
body of opinion in the United Nations, including 
America, that thinks of civil aviation in terms of the 
future of civilisation rather than of rivalries between 
vested interests in air transport. 

RoTH WILLIAMS 


THE STRUGGLE IN YUGOSLAVIA 

Str,—The situation in Yugoslavia illustrates, in a 
way better than that in North Africa, the dangers 
that are lurking in a policy which lacks a frank par- 
tiality for the popular trends. For whatever reason, 
our pronouncements and our propaganda have pinned 
all the medals for resistance upon the breast of General 
Mihailovitch, and have ignored the part of the Croats 
and especially of the partisans. Yet in this case we 
cannot plead military necessity, for by all accounts 
the partisans are better organised and more active in 
their resistance to the Axis, while it seems equally 
true that for reasons of his own General Mihailovitch 
is engaged in fighting the partisans at least as much as 
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The Psychic Sense 

PH OEBE PAYNE &L. J. BENDIT 
Psychic perception, clairvoyance, etc., dis- 
cussed in terms of modern psychology and 
neurology. Preface by L. A. G. STRONG, 
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The Virgin Birth 


in History and Faith 
DOUGLAS EDWARDS 


Should take a place in Anglican theology 
which there is no other book to fill. 12/6 
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the Axis. In other words, he is bent upon destroying 
our most effective potential guerillas in what may prove 
a crucial region. 

But the political side is, if anything, still more serious. 
It is fairly safe to assume that our policy in North 
Africa could not have pleased Soviet Russia. In the 
case of Yugoslavia we now find ourselves, by implica- 
tion, actually in opposition to Russia, in a region in 
which Russian influence could not be ignored. I have 
reason to believe that certain Notes have passed between 
the Yugoslav Government and the Soviet Government 
which makes that plain. The Yugoslav Government 
appealed in a Note to the Soviet Government that they 
should use their influence with the Yugoslav partisans 
to make them submit to the orders of General Mi- 
hailovitch, and had the clumsiness to refer to the 
partisans as “ international brigands.” It was hardly 
a compliment to the Moscow Government to imply 
that it could control the activities of “ international 
brigands.”” The Soviet reply did not take up that 
point, but it did snub the Yugoslav Government 
severely and suavely expressed surprise that it should 
wish to see “international brigands” brought under 
the orders of their Minister of War. It is easy to 
guess what the Soviet.attitude will be if things develop 
in the Balkans, but it is difficult to see how it can be 
tied up with the line we ourselves have followed so 
far. OXONIAN 


RE-EDUCATION OF GERMANY 


Str,—In the excellent article on German Education 
in your issue of February 13th Dr. Julian Huxley, 
speaking of education in Germany after the war, says 
we must accept the principle that “ it is impossible to 
indoctrinate democracy, or to impose education from 
without,” such an indoctrination being, according to 
him, “a contradiction in terms.” 

I should like to suggest to Dr. Huxley that it will 
be impossible in a world in which we hope to see the 
ideals of freedom upheld and carried out, not to teach 
a belief in that freedom. We do not hesitate when 
dealing with individual behaviour to teach children 
quite categorically, and as ultimate values the need 
to be kind, honest and brave. Ought we not, as part 
of social ethics, to teach the value of freedom, of 
independence of judgment, and of the need for an 
untrammelled search for truth? Once we have put 
these ideals forward, the great decision in favour of 
democracy has been made, as these are activities 
which no dictatorship would permit. 

If, indeed, we hold that indoctrination of any creed 
is bad, we are, ipso facto, teaching that no indoctrina- 
tion—that is to say, freedom of thought—is good. 
In other words, we are “ indoctrinating ” a belief in 
freedom ; and any inconsistency is thus resolved. 


What about the other ideals on which democracy 
is based ? Surely in any edycational system we hope 
to see set up anywhere after the war, it should be 
advocated that justice is nog merely the advantage 
of the stronger, that an agreed body of law should be 
the means by which disputes should be settled both 
between individuals and between nations ; that changes 
in the existing state of affairs should be brought about 
by means of persuasion and argument rather than by 
violence ; that citizens must feel personal responsi- 
bility for the good government of their State. 

I do not suggest that these or similar ideals should 
be rammed down young people’s throats ;-but I do 
propose that these ideals on which democracy rests 
should be held up as admirable. Is it not rather a 
case of “ Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report ; if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise, think on these things ” ? 

Eva M. HuBBACK, 
Honorary Secretary. 
Association for Education in Citizenship 


“ INDISPENSABLE ” 


S1r,—I was returned to industry, from the Forces, 
because, as I was informed by the Ministry of Labour, 
“my technical qualifications would prove of most 
value to the war effort in that sphere.” 

I am at present engaged on devélopment work by 
a large firm. At present, no small part of my time 
is being spent as follows: I am given the patented 
product of some competing firm to examine, then, 
after a discussion with our patent section as to the 
scope and validity of the patent, my job is to devise 
a means of producing a product of equal merit to that 
of our competitor, without, of course, infringing their 
patent rights. The information obtained is then 
filed away, presumably until “the good old days” 
of peace-time, cut-throat competition return. 

I can vouch that my case is no isolated one. Per- 
haps publicity in your columns may induce somebody 
with the necessary authority to do something about 
this. Ex-R.E. 


SOMETHING WENT WRONG 


Sir,—I refer to Mrs. Cole’s review of Something 
Went Wrong by Lewis Browne in your last issue. She 
writes: '“ Maybe it does not greatly matter that 
another ignorant American journalist should have 
written another very bad book. It does matter, how- 
ever, that publishers of repute should push this sort 
of stuff off on their public. Mr. Gollancz has made 
of Something Went Wrong a Left Book Club choice, 
and therefore may be presumed to have given it his 
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special cachet. Could he not, if he wanted a book of 
this kind, have found someone who did know son, 
history to write it? The attempt to make ‘ good 
propaganda ’ out of false history is a dangerous one— 
and a mistake that Marx never made.” In view of the 
phrases “should push this sort of stuff on their 
public ” and “ could he not, if he wanted a book of 
this kind, have foun@ someone who did know some 
history to write it?” you will perhaps permit me 
to say: 

s; I did not commission anybody to write a book 
on the subject. This book was published in Americ 
by Messrs. Macmillan, not the least scholarly of 
American houses: my firm was offered the rights of 
publication in Great Britain in the ordinary manner. 

2. In the ordinary manner, also, it was sent for 
report to a reader who has shown himself, over a long 
period, to be highly competent for judging works of 
this nature. He warmly recommended the book both 
for publication and as a Left Book Club choice. 

3. It was then sent to an expert, not merely of 
British and European, but of world reputation. He 
also most warmly recommended it both for publica- 
tion and as a Left Book Club choice. 

Mrs. Cole may be right, and the two others wrong: 
or vice versa. But in view of what I have said, you will 
perhaps agree that her charge against me is without 
foundation. Victor GOLLANCZ 


JENNIE LEE AND THE I.L.P. 


“ Critic ” states that Jennie Lee “ could have walked 
into Parliament at Lanarkshire if she had accepted the 
Labour Party Whip,” but that she stuck to the I.L.P. 
“out of personal loyalty to Maxton.” 

Thase who have been closely associated with 
Jenny and Jimmie know this to be a travesty of the 
facts. Over a series of years no one dismissed the 
Labour Party with greater bitterness and contempt than 
Jennie Lee. She did this on political grounds, and to 
suggest that her alienation from the Party was due to 
personal considerations is to do her less than justice. 

«Jennie Lee resigned from the I.L.P. because she 
felt that her differences from it were fundamental. 
This being the case, no one can complain because the 
I.L.P. nominated a candidate at Central Bristol. In 
fact, the decision to nominate was taken before Jennie 
Lee was in the field, but, had it been otherwise, the 
political difference would still have been there. 

“Critic” appears pained because James Maxton 
spoke on behalf of the I.L.P. candidate. Does he 
really think that personal friendships should come 
before political principles ? 

FENNER BROCKWAY, 
Political Secretary, 
Independent Labour Party 














The Last 


Inspection 
ALUN LEWIS 


This selection of stories by the 
author of Rarders’ Dawn is a close 
statement of the environment of war. 
The shorter stories have becn 
written during odd hours, the longer 
ones on seven-day leaves. Some have 
already been published in Horizon, 
New Writing, The New Statesman, 
and English Story, but most appear 
here for the first time. They show 
a critical and reforming spirit as well 
as the deep personal sympathy 
manifest in the poems. Further they 
throw a revealing light on Army life 
and its social implications, some- 
times humorously, in the vein of 
The Good Soldier Schweitk, some- 
times tragically, sometimes ~ deli- 
cately, sometimes with a biting 
realism ; but always with a funda- 
mental seriousness. Technically he 
follows no master in shaping his 
storics ; as in the poems, the subject 
finds its own rhythm and form. 
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by DONALD HENDERSON 


Times Lit.Supp. “There 
is an element of psycho- 


pursues a grim little theme 
with lively perception and 
ingenuity .. 
is brief, deliberately under- 
and for the most 


part curiously effective.” 
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Sun Tzu : Vegetius: Marshal Saxe 
Frederick the Great - Napoleon 


‘It would be hard to 

find more fundamental 

intelligence on the art of 

war in so small a space.’ 
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English readers, when I was young 
1 owed my first notions of the Quartier Latin to 
the sentimental and watered-down works of 

» Du Maurier and W. J. Locke. These 
fanciful imitators of Murger were said to be harm- 


but the sketches have very amusing moments. 
Murger had that acute Parisian sense of comic pose, 
a kind of wit of situation as well as a wit of words 
and ideas, that crisply feathers the surface of life 
as he skims along. But the interesting thing about 
La Vie de Bohéme is less the story than its success. 
Not entirely does Murger owe that to the accident 
of Puccini’s opera. Murger had already made a 
very successful play of the book before Puccini 
took it up. A suggestive light is thrown by a 
remark of the Goncourts which they put down in 
their Journal in 1856 : 

““ When Murger wrote La Vie de Bohéme,”’ they 
said, “* he had no notion that he was writing the 
history of a social world which was to become a 
power within five or six years, yet that is the fact 
to-day.” The Bohemians, they say, bar the way 
to the well born who are damned as amateurs. 
“The advent of Bohemia means the domination 
of socialism in literature.”’ 

If socialism does owe something to Bohemia, 
what Bohemia really did to artists and writers in 
the long run was, of course, to isolate them from 
society. Not socialism, but art for art’s sake came 
out of that fruitful myth and produced in figures 
like Gaugin, Verlaine and Modigliani an isola- 
tion more haggard and stark than anything the 
frittering Murger and his little circle ever knew. 
Murger went to seed among the obliging tears of 
a small Parisian clique. The Goncourts malici- 
ously note his first tail-coat, and his official break 
with the hungry past when he set up at the Café 
Riche. He became a journalistic slave, and in the 
words of his own Rudolphe honestly said, as we 
all have : 

Je veux bien consenter 4 regarder le passé, mais 
ce sera au travers d’une bouteille de vrai vin, et 
assis dans un bon fauteuil. Qu’est ce que tu veux, 
je suis un corrompu. Je n’aime plus que ce qui 
est bon. 

He had, the Goncourts remarked, one of the 
largest funeral processions of his time, and among 
the mourners of the poet of hunger was Théophile 
Gautier, who talked, not very suitably, of the 
influence of cattle-cake on the flavour of steak, 
all the way to the cemetery. 

Where the Goncourts’ sharp nose for tendency 


was was in ing the enormous potential 
of in the early idea of Bohemia. Murger, 
who was half-German, had given a halo to 
romantic disorder and, by the end of the century, 
Puccini and English best-sellers like Du Maurier 
and W. J. Locke, had carried the idea trium- 
you sat on the or boiled an egg unassisted 
you became a Bohemian. The romance of the 
oe ees at De lee el The 

Bohemians of Du Maurier and Locke 
are no longer poor students. They are the sons 
of rich parents. The famous Trilby is a model 
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throwing over the irking conventions that pro- 
tected them. And by the Twenties we had arrived 
at a paradoxical situation which would have 
soured the. faces of Murger’s circle at the Café 
Riche: the bourgeois had been converted to art. 
All the world was bent upon becoming artistic. 
Latin amd Montparnasse had 
quarters of the rich. I remember 
my own bewilderment in Paris. Brought up 
to believe that my intellectual emancipation 
depended on my finding a cheap room to live in 
the left bank of the Seine, and that damnation 
awaited those who dwelt on the right, I gloomily 
remember I could not afford to be a Bohemian. 
Life was cheaper in Passy; one went to Mont- 

or the Rue de Seine to borrow money 
and to wonder what spirit of perversity and 
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right—Bohemia had become a racket, a greater 
racket than they could have guessed. 

No doubt I exaggerate. My nose, insufficiently 
Bohemian, has many times led me out of the 
pensions of the Mont St. Geneviéve and so has 
closed a world to me except as a spectator. I 
recognise my own facial expressions in Murger’s 
picture of the bourgeois who used to go night 
after night to the café to watch with a craving he 
dreaded to reveal. There is, and will always be, 
the temporary Bohemianism like that of Murger’s 
Rudolphe ; and always, no doubt, what Murger 
called the Bohemianism of the impasse. That. 
gaumt man with the Christ-like face and the 
invalid’s straggling beard who sat all day over 
his cup of coffee and who looked as if he were 
starving, was a one-time silk salesman despite his 
“* artistic’? appearance. But he was in fact 
starving, God knows why, and they picked him up 
half dead in the street. The Bohemians of the 
impasse were, as Murger said, chronically un- 
productive and garrulous. If I wish to visualise 
a Bohemian of this kind I always think of a 
middle-aged man who, as an alleged fashion 
journalist, spent his days with the mannequins of 
the Rue de la Paix and played the harmonium 
on Sundays at a Methodist chapel. Murger knew 
his subject. It was his only subject. He knew 
and illustrated in his own life and work the drift 
into finicking which the life of the clique en- 
courages. The frenzied hunt for the piéce de cent 
sous, the strangling estimate of whether the next 
meal lies north, south, east or west as you leave 


the door, are not the only enemies of the 
Bohemian ; nor the hospital its final dread. The 
dreaded enemy is self-discovery. The imner 


terror which Murger described in another of his 
books is the fear not that the talent for which 
one suffers is insufficient, but that it simply is 
not there at all. 

Socialists—the most respectable of men—have 
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attack Bohemia for its disorder and its 
of isolation; but I wonder whether 

really attack it from a rival 

of their own, the equally ancient 
of and refugee. Political 

from the time of Herzen and through 

life of Marx, offers a story no less wretched 
Ppicaresque than the lives of students and 

If the Bohemia of the artist had been 
over wholesale middle-class society in 
1931, and had gone, its place was taken by this 
revived Bohemia of the refugee. Colourless and 
despondent, watchful and suspicious, whispering 
in groups over the backs of chairs at the Coupole 
or the Déme, the exiles sat waiting for news from 
home, where the gaudy and gregarious figures 
of the earlier decade hoped they’d heard the last 
of it. And perhaps that is a portent. Mr. E. M. 
Forster has lately recommended a return to 
Bohemia for writers ; but to-morrow independent 
political thought, not art, may be one of the seven 
deadly and unremunerative sins. Du Maurier’s 
Little Billee turned ‘“‘ deathly pale’’ when he saw 
Trilby, a lady of one of the best Irish families, 
posing for ‘“‘the altogether’; his grandson 
may crumple up if he catches her indecently 

ing the charms of a minority mind to oblige 
a few friends. 

I have said very little about Murger’s sketches 
themselves. They have a boulevard wit and when, 
later on in life, Murger decided to give up the 
fastidiousness of art and to go after money in the 
theatre, he made the right decision. He was not 
a natural highbrow. His melancholy tempera- 
ment was that of the clown, not of the poet; he 
was a born writer of farce and his young men have 
that too eternal youth of the theatre. His student 
wit is exact. And his sense of blague never fails 
him. The youth who paints a luxurious room on 
screens in lieu of furniture, the expert borrower 
who has noted down where he can get a free meal 
for every day of the month and, going out for it 
discovers his host has left and is on his way to see 
the borrower on the same mission—these are the 
brainwaves of the theatre. The light sentiment, 
the conventional Parisian irony, punctuated by 
an occasional real phrase taken from life, are 
agreeable enough in short snatches. And the 
Mimi of the book, whose life with Rudolphe is 
frankly, if rather cosily, described as a hell of 
jealousy and injudicious expense—hats and boots 
were Mimi’s weakness—is a good deal livelier than 
the Mimi of the. play or the opera. The ornately 
facetious style is not the journalese of the comic 
writers, though I don’t know that that makes it 
any better. Really, there is no serious reproach 
which can be fairly made against Murger. He is 
simply a little writer, a brilliant dabbler in 

ity, high spirits and” sadness, whose very 
melancholy, as it ripples along, reveals a funda- 
mental lack of seriousness. His letters, with their 
outcry against hunger and their hard tale of work, 
describe with bitter dignity a Vie de Bohéme 
which he glossed over with a phrase or two in the 
sketches. His own horrible death—his flesh was 
decaying ; shortly before he died his lip fell off 
when he was shaving—and the death of the real 
Mimi, were the end of a story very different from 
his light elegy of lost youth. 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
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LITTLE GIDDING 


Little Gidding. By T. S. Exior. Faber. 1s. 

The theme which Mr. Eliot treats in this 
poem—as in the three poems preceding it—is 
very difficult to state except in the form in which 
he has stated it; the vocabulary we are accus- 
tomed to use about time lacks the fitting terms ; 
they have either fallen out of use or not yet come 


into currency. These poems contain probably. 


the most essential and intimate poetry that 
Mr. Eliot has written, yet to those who accept the 
modern conception of time, the conception of 
development or evolution, it may easily appear 
remote and tenuous. For it goes beyond the idea 
of development and concentrates its main atten- 
tion neither on the past nor on the future, finding 
no ultimate meaning in the one or ultimate hope 
in the other. It is concerned with 

a moment in and out of time .. . 

. . . transecting, bisecting the world of time, a 

moment in time, but not like a moment of time, 

A moment in time, but time was made through that 

- moment, for without the meaning there is no 

time, and that moment of time gave the meaning. 
When Mr. Eliot has to state the theme of his 
later poetry with such scholastic precision, there 
is little hope of paraphrasing it. But roughly, 
and inaccurately, it may be described as that state 
of human experience which is existence, not 
change, a state without which our life would be 
meaningless to us, yet which is embodied in the 
texture of change, so that it appears as a contra- 
diction only to be described by posing a sequence 
of contradictions. To ring changes on these, to 
speak of 

the still point of the turning world, 
or of the communication of the dead as 

tongued with fire beyond the language of the living, 
or of the intersection of the timeless moment as 

England and nowhere. Never and always 
may appear to some people merely a remote and 
abstruse game. But it is not only remote and 
abstruse ; it is also intimate. Whether Mr. Eliot 
has been influenced in the form he has chosen 
for thos¢é poems by Beethoven’s last quartets, 
as has often been said, I do not know; but they 
certainly resemble the quartets in this combina- 
tion of remoteness and intimacy, a strange but 
harmonious combination. They are remote 
because they pass beyond time as we ordinarily 
conceive it, and intimate because they go to the 
hidden heart of human experience and touch 

.the still point where the dance is. 

Their curious quality may be described in 
another way by saying that they are both very 
intimate and impersonal. The man who has 
experienced, questioned, inquired does not 
appear at all except as a deliberately dramatised 
figure seen like any other figure, a part of the 
machinery of the poem, as in the second section 
of ** Little Gidding.’’ This impersonality by its 
insistence occasionally produces difficulties, as 
in the fine introduction to the present poem : 

When the short day is brightest, with frost and fire, 

The brief sun flames the ice, on pond and ditches, 

In windless cold that is the heart’s heat, 

Reflecting in a watery mirror 

A glare that is blindness in the early afternoon. 

And glow more intense than blaze of branch, or 

brazier, 

Stirs the dumb spirit : no wind, but pentecostal fire 

In the dark time of the year, 

Something more was needed, one feels, to make us 
accept the descent of the pentecostal fire on the 
generalised spectator, in spite of the beauty of the 
intense winter mood evoked to prepare for it. 
But this is an incidental criticism, for the im- 
personality itself is an essential part of the dig- 
nity and beauty of the poem. 

Those who accept Mr. Eliot’s conception of 
time and of life will be more profoundly moved 
by this poem than those who do not, though such 
assent is not required for an understanding and 
enjoyment of it. ‘‘ Little Gidding’”’ is in five 
movements. The first is introductory and sets 
the theme. The second is a sort of leavetaking, 
with a remote echo of “ The Waste Land ’”’; the 
versification in this section is superb. In the 


next movement Mr. Eliot reaches the resolution 
of the poem (and of all four poems). 
with a passage on the use of memory, which is 
‘or liberation—not less of love but expanding 
love desire and so liberation 

From the future as well as the past, 
he goes on to assert that 

All shall be well, and 

All manner of thing shall be well, 
an affirmation caught up in the song in the next 
section, which has much the same resemblance 
to a simple lyric as the alla danza tedesca movement 
in the B flat major quartet has to a simple dance. 
The fifth movement, like the third, is reflective, 
playing for the last time with the paradox of the 
timeless moment : 

— phrase and every sentence is an end and a 


ginning, 3 
Every poem an epitaph... 
The moment of the rose and the moment of the 


yew-tree 
Are of equal duration... 
And the end of all our exploring 


Will be to arrive where we started 

And know the place for the first time. 

The mood of still intensity which runs through 
the poem deepens towards the end: 

All manner of thing shall be well 

When the tongues of flame are in-folded 

Into the crowned knot of fire 

And the fire and the rose are one. 

This poem, like its three predecessors, is filled 
with statements which are both statements of a 
paradox and statements of the things in which 
Mr. Eliot believes. Readers who go to the poems 
for their poetry cannot be expected to accept all 
that Mr. Eliot believes; but it will be hard for 
them to question the accuracy and force with 
which the paradox is stated, in a sustained concen- 
tration of thought, feeling and imagination, or to 
doubt that these four poems are the most original 
contribution to poetry that has been made in our 
time. : EDWIN MUIR 


SOCIOLOGY FOR MAYFAIR 


The Future of Industrial Man. By PerTer F. 
DRUCKER. Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Drucker has already made a considerable 
reputation for himself as an economic journalist ; 
and the achievement of a refugee who writes so 
vigorous an English style is indeed a remarkable 
one. Yet it is legitimate, I think, to be a little 
suspicious of the basis upon which that reputa- 
tion is built. Mr. Drucker is one of a consider- 
able number of writers in Britain and America 
who appear to have set themselves the function 
of helping the public to evade the issue by which 
it is faced. They write with ease, with vigour, 
and with a fluency of generalisation, which it 
is difficult not to envy; but the real result of 
their work is to lull the public into a faith that, 
with just a little more reasonableness, just a little 
more wisdom, just a little more common sense, 
everything can be arranged quite nicely, and no 
harm need be done to anyone. The school seems 
to work to a formula which is applied with that 
air of sophistication so impressive to the general 
reader, and so irritating to the student who is 
anxious to see the proof of its validity set out. The 
formula gives the right to an ultimate optimism, 
and there is something in it for everybody. 
In King Street it sounds, no doubt, like the 
note of alliance with the enemy; but since it 
makes the genuine die-hard grow hot and angry, 
men of good will suspect that the very moderation 
of Mr. Drucker and his like is the proof of their 
virtue. Inthe result, he obtains an influence 
that is quite out of proportion to any serious 
analysis he has to make of the problems by which 
we are confronted. 

The formula is not very complicated. If we could 
prevent the frustration of science and technology, 
we might enter upon an age of abundance. Marx 
and his descendants assumed that this frustration 
was inevitable under capitalism. But they thought 
in terms of economics of scarcity which is now no 
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longer valid. Their view of the state and th 
class-struggle is, of course, related to the olj 
fashioned economics of that time. So the fearfy 
may be assured that Marxism is a Victorian horroy 
which need not haunt their dreams. Thy 
** economic man”’ is a vestigial residuum whic} 
all modern knowledge entitles us to reject. §) 
relieved from the first nightmare, the anxioys 
general reader is next released from the second, 
This, broadly speaking, is totalitarianism in all jts 
forms; and Mr. Drucker brings his soothing 
syrup to the help of the patient who may fee! 
that he has escaped from Marx only to fall into 
the hands of Hitler. 

This is the subject of Mr. Drucker’s new book. 
First, he shows that Hitlerism contains the seeds 
of its own destruction. But there are, of course, 
many who fear that the conquerors may build an 
étatiste society in which the free individual wil] 
have lost all spontaneity and initiative. He has 
got out of the frying-pan. Is there no alternative 
but the fire? Mr. Drucker can reassure him, 
The United States has the secret of freedom ; it 
lies in a functional decentralisation which pre- 
serves the individual by “‘ building a genuine 
local self-government in the industrial sphere.” 
By making the plant “‘ a functioning self-govern- 
ing social community,”’ it can do for the industrial 
age what the village did for the rural. It is the 
safeguard against bureaucracy. It enables us to 
balance freedom against control so that we are 
not lost in the maze of Washington or White- 
hall. We cannot go back to Jaissez-faire ; total 
planning is abhorrent to free men. But if, while 
we are winning the war, we give Mr. Drucker’s 
formula its chance, we shall solve the endless 
problem of combining stability and freedom. 

I agree, if I may say so, with Mr. Drucker that 
a considerable degree of decentralisation is vital 
to a free society, and I agree, also, that the exten- 
sion of the frontiers of democracy into the 
economic field is one of the conditions for the 
fulfilment of personality. But even when these 
two conclusions are dressed up in all the panoply 
of dubious historical generalisation by which 
Mr. Drucker seeks to make them seem the end— 
result of the historical process I must confess I 
do not find them very enlightening. The prob- 
lems he evades are terrifying in their magnitude. 
The nature of the state; the possibility that the 
main controversial questions will be tackled by 
men who share the same premises ; the meaning 
of the deep hostility to the New Deal which still, 
I suspect, lingers in Wall Street and State Street; 
the implications of phenomena like Father 
Coughlin and Gerald Smith and Tom Girdler; 
the significance of the facts revealed in the reports 
of the Truman Committee and the La Follette 
Committee ; we should gladly have heard Mr. 
Drucker’s reading of these in place of his somewhat 
juvenile observations on Rousseau as the pre- 
cursor of Hitler or the facile paradoxes about the 
meaning of 1776. The truth is, I fear, that 
Mr. Drucker is too concerned to offer us comfort- 
able doctrine to make it possible for him to meet 
the issues he ought to meet in all their formidable 
complexity. He writes of Burke with enthusiasm ; 
but I fear that Burke is far too many-sided to fit 
the formula he has invented for him. No doubt 
this kind of simplification gives comfort on Park 
Avenue and Beacon Hill ; but it is an evasion and 
not a remedy. 

Mr. Drucker is, obviously, an able man, who 
has read widely and is keen to put our crisis in a 
frame which makes it intelligible. But in his 
anxiety to bring good news to the anxious and the 
timid, he has refused to tell them starkly how near 
their feet lie to the abyss. He is in real danget 
of becoming a kind of political Buchmanite, who 
will satisfy those who are content with clever 
superficialities and can then rest at ease in Zion. 
But for the serious student he does not dig deep 
enough and he leaves one with the uneasy feeling 
that he is not aware how deep he ought to dig. 
With all his gifts, therefore, his work is a hind- 
rance to serious thinking, for it fails to set the 
nature of the problem in a perspective pro- 
portionate to its massive complexity. 

HAROLD J. LASKI 
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But how many magistrates could, first, elicit 
in a heart-to-heart talk with a small thief of 


lad, and reproduced in full, spelling and punctua- 
tion unaltered, as a prologue to his book. He 


‘book, is human nature, but the finished product is pennies from his aunt’s purse the fact that he also knows the family history of Edward Scott, aged 9, 
- seeds ges much of a luxury as any of those embellish- kept a tame tortoise and, secondly, remember, the illegitimate son of a married prostitute, who 
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on the sixth he devotes himself to diagnosis and 
reatment. The main breeding-ground of juvenile 
. linquency’s mosquito, he considers, is bad 
housing. It needs a superhuman parent to bring 
p children properly in many of the South 
} Sree “homes,” and superhuman parents do 
not often live in slums. Even so, proper treat- 
ment of the patient can still defeat the disease, 


ment of mutual confidence between delinquent 
and judicial authority. “ It is worth a big effort,” 
too, , to make the child feel that the decision 
is fair” and an effort of “ condescension” in- 
deed. No wonder Mr. Watson thinks that many 
Juvenile Court magistrates are too old and others 
too pompous, even if under sixty. When he visits 
an approved school, which he frequently does, he 


younger sisters; about David, an experienced 
thief, only detected, at the age of ten, by an un- 
usually clumsy theft of a bicycle, whose un- 
pleasant persbnal habits and nervous twitch were 
only got under control, after a series of abortive 
experiments, by a course of treatment, partially 
financed from the Court poor-box, at a child- 
guidance clinic, and who is.now doing well in the 
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obedience, so that one wonders whether the 
young people who appear before him are not often 
more fortunate than their confederates who escape 
detection. Is it not an odd, or even a sinister, 
thing that a boy’s best chance of a real start in 
life should sometimes be that he should qualify 
as a delinquent? And yet if crime be in fact a 
disease, there is something to be said for catching 
it, if the result is expert hospital treatment, and 
a well-planned convalescence. Still, even from 
a hospital you cannot rely on getting that—too 
much depends on who the doctor is. Southwark 
is not fortunate in her housing, but she has the 
right Chairman in her Juvenile Court. 

s KENNETH BELL 


BIRTH OF A CITY 


Behind the Urals. By JoHN Scott. Secker 
and Warburg. 7s. 6d. 


~ Let us imagine that in 1927 the Obshestvo 
Individualistov, a mythical Soviet Society of 
Individualists, had brought about an amendment 
to the Constitution, allowing them, with the aid 
of Government loans, to develop Soviet industry 
as capitalists. And let us suppose that they took 
the almost virgin Ural region which Scott 
describes, as the field for their enterprise: Would 
the Soviet Union to-day be able to supply xs 
armies with endless trains of munitions from the 
East? Would the shuttle service that brings coal 
from the Kusbas to Magnitnaya ore, over a 
thousand miles away, now be operating? Would 
the satellite arms towns of the Urals, so exactly 
situated for strategy, have existed? Would the 
present stores of oil and equipment have accumu- 
lated in the depots and warehouses of entre- 
preneurs? 

Almost certainly not. The planning of the 
Soviet Eastern industry was functional, not com- 
mercial. When American engineers threw up their 
hands at plants which were operating at an 
accountancy loss, they had little idea of the great 
dividends they would yield in 1943. In free com- 
petition, Magnitogorsk would have been a city 
of slums supplied by cheap Kirghiz and Kazakh 
labour. Heavy transport charges would have 
made uneconomical the haul to and from the 
Kusbas and so frustrated the growth of the great 
steel combines in the Urals and Western Siberia. 
Only a Socialist Master Plan, capable of bearing 
a loss in one sector through the efforts of another 
and willing to discount a generation’s happiness 
for its millennial intention, could have created the 
Soviet industrial zone of the East. 


Mr. John Scott, an American, has given a vivid 
personal record of five years as a worker at 
Magnitogorsk, in which the Plan is the back- 
ground for each individual. To have been 
present at the birth on the barren Magnetic 
Mountain of the great city where the inter- 
mingled races of the Soviet Union have forged 
the Red Army’s steel is a rare experience; to 
communicate it as excitingly as Mr. Scott, while at 
the same time disclosing its sober purpose is an 
unusual contribution to the literature of Anglo- 
Soviet understanding. Magnitostroi, 1930— 
shanty town; Magnitogorsk, 1934—barracks 
town ; Magnitogorsk, 1940—steel city. Inexperi- 
enced workers, only lately peasants, fall to death 
from steel girders ; ignorant workers ruin valuable 
machinery. Engineers order unsuitable plant ; 
saboteurs and enthusiasts cause breakdowns in 
production. Mr. Scott’s statistics have flesh and 
blood. 

To some extent, however, he overstresses. the 
revival of nationalism. Soviet nationalism isn’t 
the same as Russian nationalism. It isn’t the 
Russien national spirit which enables Russians 
and Tartars to work happily side by side. It isn’t 
the Russian national spirit which enables Russians 
to organise, an accomplishment which they 
noticeably lacked in 1914. Both are achieve- 
ments of Soviet Socialism. If there is anything 
specifically national in Russia’s achievements in 
the Urals, it lies in the great scope of the Plan 
and the exuberance with which it has been ful- 
filled. Like. Nature herself, the Soviet Union 
often seems prodigal of energy while it creates. 
But what seems waste is really insurance. 

Behind the Urals, the impression of an Ameri- 
can worker, is promise of what one day will come 
from the East when a Russian worker can pause 
to write his own story. | MAURICE EDELMAN 
The Green Grass Grew All Round. By JoHN 

Pupney. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Service in the R.A.F. seems to stimulate literary 
talent. A considerable number of the most striking 
books with war themes published recently have been 
written by airmen. John Pudney made an important 
contribution to them in Dispersal Point, a collection of 
war poems which have been so enthusiastically praised 
that interest in the book he has .written since in his 
off-duty hours is assured. Its title suggests that it has 
nothing in common with Dispersal Point, yet its readers 
may be surprised to find that the war is not even 
mentioned in its pages. “I have taken a holiday 
generally from things as they are,” Mr. Pudney 


- explains in his foreword, pleading guilty to the charge 
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of escapism all the more readily, perhaps, because 
wears uniform, an extenuation in itself. The holig 
has been spent in recalling a past before the war, wi, 
discovering that he was fundamentally coun 
minded (often the result of week-ending in a vill, 
he left London for good and made his home jy 
farmhouse in East Anglia. It is difficult to pig 
The Green Grass Grew All Round. It is partly ayy 
biography, partly fiction. Mr. Pudney has dexteroy, 
woven into a true story of incidents in his country jj 
an imaginary story of characters of his own inventi 
“So much that is guileless and agreeable, forthrig 
and wise dwelt in these things as they were that 
has been refreshing to write them down.” And wh 
could be more refreshing to the war-weary than 
read of such things, set down with the charm, sensitj 
ness and drollery which pervade Mr. Pudney 
excellent prose ? 


























Some Modern Substitutes for Christianj 
By Beve Frost. Mowbray. 3s. 6d. 
This is an unpretentious useful booklet, the te 
of six lectures delivered at the request of the Bish 
of Chichester, in the Brighton Pavilion. They covg 














some of the main current superstitions and receqmp® by 
lines of belief, including Spiritualism, Theosoph A’ 
Astrology, Christian Science and British Israel. Theqim intell 
is nothing very new or scholarly here, but a hand@m subn 
compendium of the official statements and ady 1§0 ' 





critiques of these creeds. There are amusing com 
parisons and contradictions disclosed through t 
author’s selective’ skill, especially with the Brit 
Israelites, final outpost of pyramidal stupidity. Th 
author is less than fair, as a rather doctrinaire Anglic 
discussing unpleasantly successful rivals. He fails y 
appreciate, for instance, the genuinely social a 
serviceable aspects of contemporary Christian Sciencg 
He does not sufficiently discuss the way new sect 
have prospered because orthodox Christianity } 
failed to meet spiritual needs in this century. Evel 
so, this clearly written, easily read (and, incident: 
easily overlooked) little book is a helpful contributis 
in a field the importance of which is still ignored } 
serious people of all sorts. 





















Les Fleurs du Mal. Par CHARLES BAUDELAIR 
Barnard and Westwood. 4s. 6d. 


The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
enterprise in producing a series of French book 
under the editorship of M. André Labarthe. Frend 
books are becoming as rare as French wines, and thi 
invaluable series, which began with a Rimbaud, an 
a Péguy anthology, now provides a Fleurs du Mal ange 
promises a Mallarmé. 
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**We are handing on an extraordinarily 


difficult world to the next generation, 


- ; . Trainin 
and we owe it to the children to think g 


of their welfare, and certainly the for youths: 
homeless children.” 1 
It is for such children we plead. 


Gifts, however small, gratefully received. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDX. 
Bankers . Barclay: Lid. 





of cost. 





Backward 
from Birth-. 


Those 
never properly develop may 
be 
expert 
medical supervision at the 


ROYAL EARLSWOOD 
INSTITUTION 


REDHILL, SURREY 
Founded 1847 
Private patients of all ages re- 
ceived from £125 p.a. to £375 p.a. 
schools 
workshops under skilled. masters 


available for older patients. 
facilities for recreation. 
Farm and Kitchen Gardens. 
provable patients for whom full 
fees cannot be paid are accepted 
by a definite 
scribers’ votes and part payment 


Full information and advice given 
Institution by the 
St phe ns (Tele. 
inquiries should be addressed. 


INDIGESTION 


whose minds can 
improved — by 
under 


greatly 
training 


Patron: H.M. the King 


for children ; 
suitable occupation 
Full 
130-acre 
Im- 





number of Sub- 


at the 
Mr. H. 8. 
to whom 


Secretary, 


er’s Led.. 
Redhill 344), Schone Chops, Cheshire 












** Rest-therapy °*— 
an essential element 
in the treatment of 


Your disinclination to eat when you feel tired or 
worried is, in truth, Nature striving to cure your 
gastric troubles by the oldest, simplest and most 
effective method — Rest. This disinclination is a 
natural and instinctive curative impulse. Obey 
it. Instead of a full meal, drink a cup of Benger's 
Food. Benger’s soothes the stomach and gives 
your digestion a chance to build up its natural 
strength. Yet it provides the warmth and nourish- 
ment your system needs but in a form you can 
fully absorb without discomfort or digestive strain 














* 





In times of tension, vim, 
vigour and energy must be 
kept at concert pitch, 
HOVIS supplies fats, protein 
and vitamin ‘ B’ to rebuild 
nervous energy and make 
good wear and tear on 


bodily tissue. 

















BEST BAKERS SAKE IT, Maccleshes 
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Week-end 1 aca 
No. 681 


Envelopes should be marked with the number 

(‘the Problem, in the top left-hand comer, and 
ould be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 10 Great 
unstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach the Editor 
first post on Morday, March rst. 
2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
he right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
nt in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
be returned. When no entries reach the 
‘quired standard no prize will be awarded. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 678 
by Fred Oyster. 

A book is being compiled of stories illustrating the 
intelligence of animals, Competitors are asked to 
submit these, and to send only true stories. Limit, 
150 words. 

port by Fred Oyster. 
rin eiltien EUs ebaubaiiilinn can setae tank t 
ess because it involves the good faith of com- 
itors. Obviously the best stories are those that 
pund tall but are true; and the difficulty is to 
ecide whether the teller has improved on fact or not. 


oubt ; coincidence has a long arm, so has sentiment, 
nd almost everyone likes to fantasticate about animals 
about ghosts. How is one to judge? The story 
bout a cat living in Finchley who used to knock every 
on the front door may be authentic ; and perhaps 


here is a dog in Worthing who leaves the room when 


itler speaks, but does he stay for Churchill ? 
Ihave a story of my own, true as far as it goes. 


kn old black retriever came into a pub in Drury 


ne where I was having a drink, and the landlord 


od this dog a half-pint of stout, which was poured 
nto a bowl and placed on the floor. 
rank up and went out. So much is fact. The land- 
ord then told me that the dog used at one time to come 
nfor a drink with his master and continued the habit 
fter his master’s death, and that (also from habit and 


The animal 


yotion) the dog continued to call at Vine Street 





Police Station in the morning. That part of the 
story I haven’t checked. But, of course, when people 
begin wiking about animal eccentrics, I bring out the 
whole story as though it were gospel. 

One of the best stories was sent by Michael Joseph : 
“ W. H. Hudson was a keen observer of cats’ intelli- 
gence. He tells the story of a cat who, like so many of 
his kind, was fastidious about food. This cat invari- 
ably had his meal from a particular plate set down in 
the cormier by the Kitchen range. One day he came 
ae Toe eng din apse Sega age to eat. 

housekeeper, guessing what was in his mind, 
told him sharply fie would get nothing more until he 
had eaten what was on his plate. The cat disappeared, 
to return a few minutes later, followed by the next- 
door cat, an underfed animal glad of any food he 
could get. The visitor quickly licked the plate clean 
and his host then rewarded with the more delicate 
fare his nose detected. On no other occasion did 
he ever permit this neighbour to enter the house.” 
But since this comes from Hudson I don’t think it 
qualifies for a prize. The winners, dividing the prizes 
equally, are Mrs. Eric Byron, “Lowndes Square,”’ Guy 
Innes, Toni Nicholson, F. C. C., and Grace Blythe 
A Pekinese, the cherished pet and friend of Lady 


scald ainadian dias ected to and possibly higher than 
that of its former mistress. I might add that the clever 
little creature had before this time been a complete 
stranger to Lady M——., and her house, but finding 
it satisfactory chose to make its home there for the 
remaining years of its life. (“ LOWNDES SQUARE ”’) 
Potiphar, a “ leal true cat” who, when his mistress 
whistled, used to jump on her lap and pat her mouth 
gently to make her stop, was the honoured companion 
of a lady and gentleman who lived in the Temple. A 


: it’s far too old to 
catch mice.” Potiphar rose and stalked from the room. 
When the door was opened later to allow the visitor 
to depart, Potiphar marched in, carrying a large rat 
which he had slain, and laid it deliberately at his 
detractor’s feet. (Guy INNES) 
A carpenter of my acquaintance was much puzzled 
by the way in which his boiled oil disappeared. This 
he kept in a bottle on his bench under a window-sill, 
One night he decided to watch and was rewarded by 
secing a rat seat itself on the window-sill and drop its 
tail into the bottle of oil. It then withdrew the tail, 


131 
licked it clean and inserted it in the bottle again, and 
did this repeatedly until the level of the oil was appre- 
ciably lowered in the bottle. (Grace A. BLyTH) 


Some horses and cows were grazing in a meadow by 
the side of the River Thames. A horse going too near 
the edge, fell into the water. He swam up and down, 
up and down stream until nearly exhausted. Great 
agitation was shown amongst the other animals, who 
watched him from the bank. 

At length some men from a dredger brought a rope 
and rescued the poor beast. And then two of the 
horses took him in hand. Keeping him tightly in 
between them pressed close to their warm bodies, 
one with his head towards the victim’s tail and the 
other towards his head, and apparently against his 
will, they moved with him all over the field, perse- 
vering in their ministrations until it seemed to them 
he was dry of at least out of danger, and then they let 
him go. (Mrs. Eric Byron) 

(Who watched from the other 
side of the river.) 

Some years ago some experiments were tried with 
a nest of ants that were kept on an “ island” in one 
of our large zoos. A caterpillar was placed on the 
island, and was at once set on by the ants. The cater- 
pillar sought refuge in flight, and climbed up a stout 
piece of nearby grass. 

But instead of climbing up head first (when he would 
have at once been set on by the ants), he went up tail 
first, and like a famous predecessor was thus able to 
defend the “ bridge” against all comers. After the 
ants had lost several of their number in trying to get 
at him, they withdrew as if in conference and presently 
some of their number advanced to the attack and com- 
menced to bite through the blade of grass. 

The caterpillar fell among them and was at once set 
upon and demolished. (TONI NICHOLSON) 


When I was a child we knew a lady living in Cam- 
bridge with a small, black, bandy-legged Aberdeen 
verrier, who had the bearing and dignity of a bishop. 
Every day she went to the University Library accom- 
panied by Scrubbins, who then waited outside whilst 
she researched within. But occasionally on emerging 
at the end of morning, possibly in a state of abstrac- 
tion, she failed to make contact with him, and returned 
home by herself. When it was borne in upon Scrub- 
bins that this had happened, he walked with his usual 
dignity to the cab-rank on King’s Parade, and climbed 
into a hansom. In those calmer days, both his mistress 
and himself were well known Cambridge figures, and 
Scrubbins was at once driven to his home on the 
Huntingdon Road. I should like to add that he then 
fetched the half-crown in his mouth and gave it to 
the cabman, but this would not be authentic. 

(F. C. C.) 
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Fou te the shivers, eyes 
burning, head aching, clear the 
germs out of your blood—that 
is the whole point of taking 
Phensic NOW! This wonderful 
temedy is rapidly assimilated— 
repeat the dose of Phensic 
every two hours. This is > 
QUICKEST, SAFEST, wa' 
which you can stop an attack of ‘ft. 
Prices: 1/4 & 3/3 inc. Pur. Tax. 


What you 


need is 


Diseiste 








A_ DEGREE 
FOR YOU! 


beng ye egy oe See San ee 


have left schooldays 
j Degree Candidates over 28 (18 iin HLM. Fores 
take the shorter Special E 
We ye eg ong oaipe yD agen gS 
low fees, instalments, free of books, in 
case of failure, continuation of tuition free. 1,059 
Wolsey Hall students have passed this examination. 


oe Se SS ee Se 
LL.D., Director of Studies, 


WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


SHORTHAND 
IN ONE WEEK 


You can learn Dutton 
150-200 words mi with practi 
inute ice. 
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A Scottish 
War Medallist 


THINK 
OF THESE 
MEN AND 


Entrance Exam. 
loan 


Dept. VH12, 


you will not fail us. 
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HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the 
War is adding to the already haz- 
ardous task of our Life-boatmen. 

As the War at sea goes on, so 
does the Institution call you to 
help it in its work. .. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
Hon. Treasurer, 


Oowsy, 
Lt.-Col, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E.. Sec. 





Health tip! 





the cigarette® with the 
natural! filter—cotton wool 
.We know 
—which absorbs a the 


dust as well as the heat 


and nicotine. 
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SK for descriptive list ( 
rtrd INNS and HOTEL 


Unusual comf. Warmth. 





Lrp., 193 Regent Street, 
power. Hotel in Miniature,” 
Press. 1 hr. London. Delightful location. 
Old-world charm 
Farm and gard, prod. Golf, riding, lovely walks. 
Cuequers, Pulborough, W. Sussex. 
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Exhibitions. 
CULPTORS” 
C16-C18. Rodin, 
Moore, F. Dobson and 


“ rench 

iNlol, Destian, Henry 
others at the Berkeley 
Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 10-5, Sat. 


o-1. 
LEX. REID & Lefevre, Ltd., ta King St. 
S.W.1. Paintings by L. $. Lowry and 
Josef Herman. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
~ EX Education Lectures. ‘“‘ Love without 
Fear.” Dr. Eustace Chesser, Feb. 20th. 
“ Abortion—the Social Evil,”” Dr. Aleck Bourne, 
F.R.C.S., March 20th. 3 p.m. Conway Hall, 
Holborn. Adm. Is. Progressive League, 
Nassington Rd., N.W.3 
BE VERIDGE rt. "One-day School at 
Walthamstow Settlement, Greenleaf Road, 
Walthamstow, Sat., Feb. 27th. Speakers: 
Mrs. Joan S. Clarke, 3.30; Barbara Betts, 
6 p.m, Chairman, Ww. Burmeister. Admission 
to each session, 6d. Tea Is. 
NDEPENDENC E for India ?”’ conference 
to be addressed by V. Krishna Menon, 
Secretary, India League, in the R.A.C.S. Hall, 
Co-operative House, Rye — Peckham, on 
, Februury 27th, 2e™ 
PERCH Fellowship, 9 itzroy Square, W.1. 
Discussion meeting “‘ Speech and Social 
W clfare,” February 27th, 2.30. Admission free. 
Collection. All interested in speech are invited. 
ACIAL Relations Group (Institute of 
Sociology), Friday, F on 2 a “pr .m., Royal 
Hotel, Woburn Place. Little on 
“ Some Problems of Rng Colonial Relations.” 
jy OMEN’S International League Mecting, 
February 24th, 1 p.m., Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, NW. ubject : Germany in 
the eh he of Europe. Speaker, Dr. 
Liba Ambrosova. Chairman, Miss Freda White. 
Admission, including lunch, 2s. 3d. Those 
wishing to attend should notify Miss HARRISON, 
2 Cranbourne Ct., Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11, 
two days before meeting. TTERminus 4025. 
AMBRIDGE Theatre. Sundays, Feb. 21st, 
28th and Mar. 7th, at 6 p.m. Feb. 21st: 
“How the Fifth Column Works,” George Leeson. 
Film “The New Teacher.” ‘Tickets, 2s., 
from L.D.C.P., 38 Clerkenwell Green, E.C.1. 
ECONSTRUCTION. Six public lectures 
by E F. M. Durbin on Mondays at 6.30, 
beginning Feb. 22nd, at Morley College. [Need 
we be poor after the war? Can we cure un- 
employment ? Do we want a planned economy ¢ ? 
Can we aid Europe after the war ? What are we 
to do about Germany ? A Society for the Free.) 
Course ticket ss. Details of this and other 
courses from SsCRETARY, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, S.E.1. 
NDIA, Public meeting, Friday, at 7 » to 
demand “ Unconditional Release of M batons 
Gandhi and other political prisoners ”’ at Conway 
Hall, near Kingsway. Speakers : Rashid Anwar, 
A. Z. Khan, Suresh Vaidza, S. P. Mitra, Surat 
Alley, Hami Bode, organised by Swaraj House 
32 Percy Street, W.1. Aus. 7277. . 
NDIA and the World Scene. Fifth in a seric 
of lunch-hour lectures at the Trade Union 
Club, 12 Great Newport ,St., W.C.2, on 
Wednesday, February 24th, =, ee A 2 
HiORRABIN. Chairman, Fenner Brockway. 
Admission free. Indian Freedom Campaign. 
AMES MAXTON, M.P., Walter Padley, 
Conway Hall, Sunday, Feb 28th, 3 p.m., 
“For a Socialist Britain Now!” 
Com MON Wealth. Purley Branch, Feb. 
23rd, 8 p.m., at Whitecote’s Cafe (next to 
Astoria Cinema). TomM SarGANT, “Profit 
Motive and Service Motive.” 
ag rURD: AY teatime meeting, Feb. 2oth, 
5 p.m., Internationa! Forum, City Literary 
Institute (off Drury Lane): Dr. LeuTKENS on 
The Future of Germany.”’ Canteen 
I.A. Lecture at National Gallery. 
Laver, ‘‘ The Artist and the War ot 
Sun., Feb. 21st, at 3 Entrance Is. 
SOUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall 
& Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet» 
ings, Tf a.m, Feb. 21st: Dr. C. Joap, M.A., 
D.Lit., “ Eighty-seven years of Bernard Shaw, 
the Socialist and Playwright.” 
E YHICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. Feb. 
4 21st, 11.30. J. C. G. Burton: “ In what 
sense is lite worth living 7?” 
. 6 bi: Goal of a New World Order ’’—a series 
rf — Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury 
Stree:, W.C.r. Sundays, 3.30 p.m. Feb. 21st: 
Dis The World Society. 
I ISC USSION C ourse. Beveridge Plan for 
jocia! Security,’’ Livingstone Hall, Tothill 
St., S\W.1. Opener, Miss Joyce Burnham, B.A. 
Weds., Feb. 24th—Mar. 17th, 6 p.m.: (1) The 
aim of a plan for Social Security—Unification 
end the Insurance Principle. (2) The Three 
Assumption; and the economic question. (3 
Scope, classification and some special problems. 
(4) The future of voluntary organisations, and 
the fear of bureaucracy. When and how is recon- 
struction tocome ? ‘Tickets, 1s. 6d. each lecture, 
ss. for course. Apply Sec., British Federation of 
Soc cial Workers, 5 Victoria St., S.W.1. (Abbey 
Ppror ESSOR Gilbert Murray (Joint-President 
of League of Nations Union) speaks on 
“Real Peace This Time,’’ Central Hall, West- 
minster, Friday, Feb. 26th. 7 p.m. Questions 
invited Admission free 


Joma 
1870.” 


Scholarships and Specialised Training 
4 HE Abbey, Malvern Wells. Open Scholar- 
ships Chree scholarships of £50, £40 
aweetes annually. “Papers are set 
nder 14, under 13, and under 12 
on October rst, 1943, at candidate’s school or 
home, Final examination at The Abbey later 
ONDON University Examinations. Stud- 
4 ents are prepared by UNiversiry Corre- 
SPONDENCE CoLieGe for Matriculation, Special 
Entrance, Intermediate and Degree exams 
Low fee nstalments. Prospectus post free from 
Rrats Burlington House, Cambridge. 


— 


/.30 p.a., are 
for candidates 


rRAR 


Mail Matt 


Garden, Stemi 








ORPHEUM, Golders Green. SPE. 9741. 
Sunday next, Feb. 21st, at La, London 
Symphony Orchestra. Overture, 
Prince Igor; Bizet: Suite Jeux ” @’Enfants ; 
Lambert: Aubade, Héroique (first London per- 
eg eS Symphon’ mie 
H y: Sym; y No. in 

minor. Conductor, tant Lambert. Solo 
pine, i All seats bookable, 


6d. to 
WV ERCURY, W.11. Park 5700, Evgs. 6 (ex. 
Mon.), Tu., Ths., 3.0. From Feb. 23rd: 
*“ Day Without End” al O'Neill). 
U"az IY Theatre presents “ — * by Ted 
illis. Thurs., Fri., Sat., 
Book now. EUS. 5391, Fr mn Street, 
N.W.1. Members and affiliates only. Member- 


petir PEARS (Tenor) and Benjamin 
Britten (Piano). Sunday, 
Feb 28th, 2. oH p.m., at Friends’ House, 
Euston Road, N.W.1, in in aid of Friends War 
Relief Service. Tickets 2s., from Friends’ 
House (Euston 2747), usual - eae and at 
door. (Registered War Charity.) 
yo OUTH House Club invites you to an “ At 
Home” on M y evenings. Vegetarian 
dinner 6.15 to 7.0; talk and discussion (various 
subjects) 7.30 to 9.0, followed by refreshments ; 
dancing until 10.30. Visitors welcome. Par- 
ticulars of membership from Orc. Sec., Youth 
House, 250 Camden Rd., N.W.1. (GUL. $189.) 
NITY Theatre salutes the anniversary of the 
Red Army, Tues., Feb. 23rd, in the 
resence of members of. the Soviet Embassy. 
ilm, drama, music. All proceeds to Red Army 
—e Fund. Tickets ros. 6d., 75. 6d., §5., 
. ’*Phone Box Office, Euston 5391. 
A RTS (TEM 7541). 6.30 (ex. M.), S. 2.30, 
Sun. 2.30, 6.30, B. Shaw’s “* Androcles og 
the Lion.” Mems. only. Theatre M/ship 
ATURDAY, Feb. 20th, 6.30, Royal tel, 
W.C.1. Red Army Birthda Dance. Allan 
Kane. Caucasian Cabaret. A sion 35. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted _ 
None of the vacancies for women advertised 
in this journal relates to a woman between 
18 and 3: unless such a woman (a) has living 
with her a child of hers under the age of 14, or 
(b) is registered under the Blind Persons Acts, 
or (c) has a Ministry of Labour permit to allow 
her to obtain employment by individual efforts. 


NTATIONAL service with the Y.W.C.A. 
4 Wardens experienced in housekeeping 
needed for Land Army and industrial hostels in 
many parts of country; also responsible 
assistants able to cook and help on domestic 
side. Salaries £80-{150 resident. Interviews 
can generally be arranged locally. The large 
majority of these posts carry exemption from 
other national service. Apply by letter to 
PERSONNEL Secretary, Y.W.C.A. National 
Offices, 16 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
((00K required in April for small modern 

boarding school in Surrey. Live in with 
teaching staff. Box M72. 
\ ANTED, matron for small home P.N.E.U. 
boarding school, 15 children, 6-11 years. 
Chief duties care of younger children and 
health and clothes throughout. Myzss D. S. 
THOMPSON, The Sneep, Tarset, Hexham, 
Northumberland. 
y ANTED for help » large house-gardens 
serving Y.M.C -Centres: Woman, 
aged 30-45 ; some aw a experience, ¢.g., 
cultivated own garden. Willing to work and 
share responsibility. Present staff: gardener, 
landgirl, supervisor. Live in. Reply, indicat. 
allowance req. in addition to Board,Mrs. BARKER, 
Y.M.C.A., Park Hill, Egginton, Derbyshire. 
Vo. “UNTARY youth leaders required for 
pioneering R.A.C.S. Co-operative Youth 
Clubs (14-18/20) in S.E. and S.W. London. 
£1 per week for exes. Application form from 
EDUCATION SECRETARY, Co-operative Institute, 
Parsons Hill, S.E.18. 
OOK caterer required for house with 
30 difficult boys, 9 staff, including tem- 
peramental assistant. Experience and qualifica- 
tions the last essentials. Applicant must be 
adaptable, quick learner, able to love children. 
Hard work and fine company. Evacuation is 
National Service. Write fully, in the first 
instance, to Box P46. 

DMINISTRATIVE Assistant, keen, alive, 
£ who regards joy from work more important 
than colossal salary, wanted for rapidly iy 
ing W.E.A. district. Jacques, W.E.A., Cam- 
bridgeshire House, Hills Road, ¢ cambridge. 
'T*HE Young Men’s Christian Association has 

a number of vacancies for secretaries in 
ts civilian youth work. Applicants must be men 
of Christian convictions and not liable for 
military service. The majority of appointments 
are made by local committees. Salaries range 
from £200 to £300 p.a. in the first instance 
according to qualifications and responsibilities. 
Apply in writing to PERSONNEL Dept., National 
Council of Y. aoa A.’s, 112 Gt. Russell St. 
London, W.C. 
I RAWING maa 
ages) for war work. 
of training to West End 
107 Park Street, London, W.1. 
I ELIABLE manager wanted by enterprising 
stationery manufacturer, for excellently- 
selling Patent Articles. Box Ms4. 
\ JANTED, lady help or working-house- 
keeper. Small mod. hse. 3 in family. 
Help rough. Rosey, Old Park View, Enfield. 
\ ATRON, gardener-handyman. ‘Tutor wtd. 
for progressive Home School. Box Prt. 
Me THER'’S help in doctor’s house to share 
cooking and care of three small children. 
No rough work. Refugee welcome. Apply 
Mrs. SHEEHAN, 12 Carlton Rd., Boston, Lincs, 
W AN 4 ~s pract. artistic hsemothers. for Co- 
educ. small groups, all ages. Box M64. 








Tracing for women (all 
Write for particulars 
Drawing Office. 





ible, of references (not originals), to 
3 Inareon, Fiat 17, No. 9 Weymouth St., W.1. 
RESS agent required. Ad isi 


t (whole- or part- 
) ts. Please reply 
to Box sae 10 Hertford St., bo lade stating 
ualifications and salary req 
OUSDREEPER varted areble do cooking, 
shopping, domestic clothes mending, etc. 
Experienced and reliable person needed for 
family of two. On bus route. State wages 
rowel Davies, 23 Four Oaks Rd., Sutton 
G 
D°CcTor's wife and child (husband away) 
req. helpful pers. ; ref. welcome. House- 
hold Pron mg,» aoag > gd. outings, 20s. MURPHY, 
sostoee es Westcliff-on-Sea. 
2 EXPERIENCE "O.s wanted in March 
r large dl farm, Essex—horse- 
man ee tractor driver. Write fully details 
ience, etc., to Box P13. 
educated woman to cook for 
el of Co-educational School. No 


x M64. 
Ss London printer reqs. intelli- 
a oy typing, 
et res = week. Box Pig. 
ARGE Service man reqd. as secre- 
tary companion to a nervous case in 
country ; light duties; comf. surroundings ; suit 
someone req. long semi-active convalescence. 
Hart, Yorke Arms, Ramsgill, Via. Harrogate. 
NANRY wanted for girl aged 1}. Country 
district (Wilts.) 2} miles town. Apply, 
ating * wages, with references, Box P26. 
TED D immediately, lady domestic helper 
“— small first-class girls’ school evacuated 
South Wales. No cooking or washing. Beautiful 
country; accessible towns. Congenial com- 
eos £78 yearly. St. Margaret’s 
U. School, Liandebie, Carms. 
Music = teacher and junior school teacher 
reqd. rog. co-ed. school. Modern 
methods, pong or initiative and co-operation 
in integrated curric. Secret also required 
shortly. Wennington Hall, via Lancaster. 


" COMPET ENT priv. sec. (female) req., well 


educ., well informed, capable using own init. 
and taking responsibility, cheerful, adaptable, 
efficient, to undertake widely varied sec. work 
for ex-chairman commercial co. now working for 
Gov.department. Write full partics., inc. age. 
previous experience, present position, ‘Box P56, 
XENTLEWOMAN. Trained, experienced, 
managing industrial cafeteria, wishes post 
factory or offices where employers anxious for 
high standard catering, pase willing to employ 
50 per cent. trained staff. Excellent references 
(10 years) London only. Box P36. 

[*: rERESTING morning wk. req. by officer’s 
widow. Daughter 3 yrs. Travelled. Knowl. 

of sec. wk. COOKE, 41 coed Crescent, W.11. 
N ARKET gardening work, and comfortable 
rooms within 1 hr, London sought by 

married woman exp. veg. growing. Box P1s. 
a. ~1 TINIAN, 28, seeks architectural job. 


P9. 
7OUNG oP (Cent. London) req. secl. work, 
evgs., wkends. ; shtd., typing. Box P16. 
EACHER, British (Paris | an wishes 
post French, English, musical. Much 
experience. Box P2. 
EFINED young lady (Viennese), good 
references, seeks position as housekeeper 
to business lady or gentleman. Box P18. 
Typing and Literary 
UPLICATING and Typing. Efficiency 
Letter Service, 10 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.1. 
Holborn 0158 (same building as New Statesman). 
ATE London expert revises and types MS. 
of every description. Highest testimonials. 
Mars. Driver, 2 Claverton Rd., Saltford, Som. 
AUTHORS, business men and journalists 
should avail themselves of the efficient 
stenographic service offered by the Burnett 
Bureau, 69 Dean Street, W.1. GERrard 
1674/1675. Week-ends SPEedwell 3163. 
WRITE for Profit. Send 4d. for booklet. 
REGENT INsTITUTE (191A), Palace Gate,W.8. 
MANUSCRIPTS. Books reqd. Travel and 
Adventure. Assured market. Submit to J. 
GiFForD, publishers, 121 Charing X Rd.,W.C.2. 


To Let 

L ARGE charming Attic, comfortably furn. 
All conv. Near Parliament Fields. rgn. 

weekly. Barnes, 24 Highgate West Hill, N.6. 
WESTMINSTER. Close to the "Abbey, 
Houses of Parliament, Government 
Offices, etc. A house of character, containing 
9 bedrooms, 2 hathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
domestic offices, long lease for disposal; rent 
£300 p.a. ; small premium for lease. Particulars 
Geto. TROLLOPE AND Sons, 68 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. Tel. Vic. ‘ 
O let furnishe Elizabethan cottage, un- 
spoiled countiny near Mayfield, Sussex. 
Three bedrooms. £2 weekly or offer. Box P8. 


Miscellaneous 
OUR favourite suit copied (nearest regula- 
tion style) in John Peel tweed from 
£6.12.6 and 26 coupons, Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free, 
REDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 
STOP Smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harm- 
less. Grateful thousands testify. Send 5d. 
Carlton Chemicals, 251, Birmingham. 
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Shaw Hill, Melish 


gg rom 5 t 
Boys and f > 
5 ed dive 


BYRON House: School 
E fe-opens at 5 Np 


, for summer term, 


educational ) 2-12 yrs. Part} 
Cambridge School, The Orchay 
F OUNT School, Bacton, Heref 
e education and . 
in phan estate parkland from § yrs. Indiyig 


» modern th ed Monthly fe 
Mrs. K.P and Mr. P. S 
REEDOM and self. 


Lene at Camb, 
House, Castle Doutiss, " 
—_ “has the, full approval of mS. = 


, Hi aster, 
Ma es Sapa ” Gerrard’ s Cro 
Miss CHAMBERs, M. 
and intellect, respeq 
ality we encourage initiative. Pr, 
individu for — professions. 15 acts 
QOAKLEA (recog.), at Ness Strange, qf 
Girls 7-19. P.N.EU 
. Prin. : BEATRICE Garpng 
» is now at T 
ir » Colan, St. Colomb, Corny 
Home School” for boys and girls 3 to 13. Eu 
BETH STRACHAN, St. Ma 279. 
by gomgwens School, Epsom, boarders s 
pa with hiideen ¢ of graduate staff 
ENNI GTON Hail, via Lancaster. Gr 
ing school community, boys and girly 
we prog. educational, social principles. fa ng] 
. graduates, uiet are; 
pe wes ng. ENNETH C. Barnes, B.Sd 
ya CANCY in small residential n 
ree Veg 2 te 7 yore. 1r Norm 
Way, Southgate, N.14. 


Personal 
poets int. idea discuss work, m 
& A., 20 Park Ave, Enfield, 
ANGLO- ‘POLISH Society offers three prizs 
of £10 for best essays on Polish history 
economics, cultural life or Anglo-Polish re 
tions. Particulars from SECRETARY, 45 Belg 
Square, S.W.1. 
URSERY school run on creative line 
Starting in Chelsea. Those interests 
Write, Ormsby, 741 Chelsea Cloisters, S.W.., 
ANTED. Brighton Rock, = de 
Me, The an Within, Grahan 
Greene ; The Sword in the Stone The Witd 
in the Wood, by T. H. White. Collected Tale 
by D. H. Lawrence. Box Mg7 
O Service or Business ntleman, diva 
room in flat, St. John’s Wood. Fit 
basin, gas fire, ring, bath, c.h.w. MAI 8020, 
ILL parents interested in the opening 
May of first-class co-educational prep 
school in safe couptry district, 2§ miles from 
London, close main line station, write Box Pry 4 
APYERTISER desiring to buy or rent hou 
in Bucks or Herts will exchange ver 
modern flat in Hampstead. *Phone HAMpstead} 
Poems, storie 


OF 
PUS 13—just out, 32 pages. 
articles. Send pat P.O (uncrossed 
stamps to Denys VAL BAKER, White Hous 
Miswell Lane, Tring, Herts. 
SYCHOLOGICAL consultations and tre 
ment. PHittip HUMPHREYS, 5 Th 
Square, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
NCYCLOPASDIA Britannica, 14th edition, 
urgently required. Write A. IBBETsoN § 
Co., Ibco Works, Gt. North Rd., Stevenage. 
TANISTS. Memorj se your music. Stai 
brings bk. = ing paftics. Guarant. method 
N. SEATON, 6 The Crescent, Holmer, Hereford. 
NTERESTED in writing ? Half F 
Correspondence Courses at London Schodl 
of Journalism. Free advice and book from 
Prospectus ged Sates 57, Gordon Sq, 
W.C.1. MUS. 4 
N END and =a aes Let Resartus do it {or 
+ you. Shirts, ties repaired wit 
coupons by Resartus, Sarda House, 183 
Queensway, London, W.2. Write for details. 








Accommodation Offered and Wanted 
EAUTIF UL Berkshire Hills, 30 mins 
Reading. Ideal room for paying guess 
Continental cooking. Good music, one 
$ gns. Box 5516, Smith’s Library, Pang 
ourne, Berks. 
FURNISHED flatlet (2 rms.) to let in larg 
attractive cottage, sharing kitchen, bath 
room, garden. 35s. weekly, incl. heating. | 
Main line London. Business woman or moth 
with young baby preferred. Box Pro. 
OTSWOLDS. Woman doctor has room {tt 
two convalescents or anyone a preciatiss 
doctor’s house ; no bed cases ; lovely country; 
good food; free and easy life ; suit young 
poopie i moderate charges. Box P12 
DY, child 3, wishes share com. 
4 cottage with friendly person interested 
books, garden. Box P7. 
*COMMODATION req. (ground floor, ut 
gdn., full board) Ger. ref. woman, suffering 
arthritis, some attention needed. Box Ps. 
7OUNG intell. man seeks accom. cent 
London. Share flat or Irg. furnished room 
Box Pr4. 
R: .A.M.C. officer’s wife, with baby (husbaai 
overseas) req. small unfurn. or sé 
flat Bucks or Herts district. 34 Chandos Ave. 
N.20. HILIside 3586. 
ADY social worker wants accommodati a 
as paying est in Hampstead-Goldes 
Green-Hendon-Mill Hill. Please repl) 
77 Abbots Road, Abbots Langley, Watford 
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